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DIVIDENDS 


Witmincton, DELAWARE: August 18, 1941 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12% a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable October 25, 1941, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
October 10, 1941; also $1.75 a share, as the 
third “‘interim’’ dividend for 1941, on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable September 13, 
1941, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on August 25, 1941. 

W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 


LOEW'S INCORPORATED 
“THEATRES EVERYWHERE 

September 5, 1941 
THE Board of Directors on September 
3rd, 1941 declared a dividend at the 
rate of 50c. per share on the outstanding 
mon Stock «f this Company, payable 
on September 30th, 1941 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Sep- 
tember 19th, 1941. Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 

Vice President & Treasurer 


New York & Honduras Rosario 
Mining Company 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
September 10, 141. 
DIVIDEND NO. 356 

The Board of Directors of this Company, at a meeting 
held this day, declared an interim dividend for the third 
quarter of 1941, of Sixty-two and a half Cents ($.62%) 
a share on the outstanding capital stock of this Company. 


payable on September 27, 1941, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on September 17, 1941. 


WILLIAM C. LANGLEY, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 169 


A dividend of one dollar per share on the 
capital stock of this Company has been declared 
payable October 15, 1941, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business September 18, 1941. 

LIONEL W. UDELL, Treasurer. 


Inc 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Regular quarterly dividend of 15c a share was 
declared on the Capital Stock, payable October 
1, 1941, to stockholders of record September 
15, 1941. 


J. C. OZIER, 


September 12, 1941 Secretary-T reasurer. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
BLAWNOX, PA. 
Dividend Notice 
At a meeting held on September 5, 1941, the 
Board of Directors of Blaw-Knox Company de- 
clared an interim dividend of 15 cents per share 
on its outstanding no-par capital stock, payable 
October 10, 1941, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 17, 1941. 
GEORGE L. DUMBAULD, 
Vice President-Treasurer. 


Your dividend notice in 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
calls the favorable attention of bona- 


fide investors to your securities. 


Re 
4 
7 
: 
9 
Secretary and Assistant Arthur Voss 
Associate Weston Smith, Jr., and George H. Dimon 
W. Sheridan Kane 
William M. Albers 
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Are You 
Interested in 
Real Estate Investments? 


When well selected and well 
managed, real estate is a very 
desirable investment. And as an 
inflation hedge, it is regarded as 
well above-average. 


Note the offerings on page 23 


THE MARKET PLACE 


How to use the facilities of 
America’s leading Exchanges 
Write for Booklet K6 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 


AND 
(iisHOLM & (HAPMAN 
A SINGLE CO-PARTNERSHIP 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
New York Curb Exchange and Commodity Exchanges 
ONE WALL STREET NEW YORK 


WHAT STRANGE 
POWERS 
Did The Ancients Possess? 


was the source of 
that made it possible for the ancients 
to perform miracles? These wise men of the 
== past knew the mysteries of life and personal 
. This wisdom is not lost —it is with- 
held from the masses. It is offered freely 
TO YOU, if you have an open mind. Write 
for free sealed book. Address: Scribe ¥ .V .E 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
Sanjesee (AMORC) California 


SITUATION WANTED 


MALE 


EXECUTIVE — Shrewd administrator, tactful 
intermediary with governmental and industrial 


outlets; intensive managerial experience with 
major company, organizing and coordinating 
activities. Knowledge of all factors in sales, 


merchandising, traffic, distribution, warehousing, 
insurance, etc. 
facturing and production problems. Box 495, 
FINANCIAL WORLD, 21 West Street, New 
York City. 


Exceptional talent solving manu- 


AMERICA PREPARES FOR 
TOMORROW. By William Dow 
Boutwell & Associates. Published by 
Harper & Brothers. 612 pp. $3.50. If 
you're snarled in priorities, puzzled 
by OPACS, and mystified by OPM 
—in fact, if there is something about 
the defense program you would like 
to have made clear, this may be the 
book for you. Though unofficial, it is 
quite authoritative for it has been 
written by six observers who are close 
to the Washington scene and who 
have had access to the facts on all ma- 
jor aspects of the nation’s armament 
effort. What is more, each chapter 
has been checked with officials of the 
government agencies handling the 
functions treated. 

After presenting a “timetable” of 
past events bearing on U. S. defense, 
the book discusses all phases of the 
present emergency program: men, 
money, materials and management. 
Aiding in the interpretation are visual 
charts, cartoons, maps and organiza- 
tion charts; several of the more ab- 
struse situations are explained in top- 
ical form, thus heightening clarity. An 
appendix contains the important doc- 
uments which form the basis of the 
American defense program and a 
bibliography of the literature bearing 
on the present arms effort. 


x * 


INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS. By 
Herbert R. Simonds. Published by 
Pitman Publishing Corporation. 385 
pp. $4.50. This second edition of a 
standard work gives effect to latest 
developments in plastics—phenomenal 
products of the world’s test-tubes. As 
before, the book is at once compre- 
hensive and simple. Furthermore, 
while perfectly suited for working 
members of the industry, it is also un- 
derstandable to those who, while not 
“technically” trained in plastics, are 
nonetheless interested in the subject. 

From basic materials to physical 
properties, from molding practice to 
fabrication, and from industrial ap- 
plications to design and chemistry: 
That is a sample of the range cov- 
ered by Mr. Simonds. An interesting 
addition is the discussion of plastics 


in wartime. In general, the book 
gains much by the generous use of 
charts, tables and photographs. 

The author, who is a pioneer in this 
field, presents the unusual combina- 
tion of practical engineer and tech- 
nical writer. He has designed and 
built industrial plants—which is re- 
flected in his stress on plastics as 
engineering materials—and has been 
a staff writer for Steel and The Iron 
Age. 


x * 


PROTECTION AND PROF- 
ITS IN COMMODITIES 
UNDER A WARTIME INFLA- 
TION. Published by Burgess 
Foundation. 40 pp. $2.00. With 
the possible exception of some dyed- 
in-the-wool New Dealers, no one to- 
day has any serious doubts that some 
kind of inflation is unavoidable—in 
other words, that the purchasing 
power of the dollar is going to de- 
cline. Hence the universal desire 
of investors to protect themselves 
against such a trend manifests itself 
in an arduous search for inflation 
hedges. The Burgess Foundation 
holds that among all available equi- 
ties, commodity futures, especially 
those of agricultural commodities, ap- 
pear to offer the best and most effec- 
tive “insurance” against loss of pur- 
chasing power during a period of 
war inflation. But there is a fly 
in the ointment, and a big one 
at that; Governmental interferences 
with and regulations of trading in 
futures, which incidentally has al- 
ready been suspended for some of 
the commodities which are dis- 
cussed. Further restrictions are like- 
ly. Nevertheless, the theories are 
fundamentally sound. During periods 
of drastic declines in the purchasing 
power of a currency, negotiable com- 
modities have offered one of the most 
effective hedges against losses from 
the ravages of unbridled inflation. 


x 

Nore: The books reviewed may be pur- 
chased through Tue FinanctAL Worip 
Book Suop, which also can supply any 
book published on finance, business, indus- 
try, etc. 
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Industry Overcapitalizing? 


Large-scale expansion of plant capacity is characteristic of a war economy. 
Problems of excess capacity will arise after the war boom, with resultant 
overcapitalization for some companies, but methods of financing defense 
plants will protect against general overcapitalization of American industry. 


B efore the end of 1941, actual 
outlays plus contract commitments 
for new factories and other produc- 
tion facilities under the defense pro- 
gram will total more than $5 billion. 
Much of this new plant will obviously 
be superfluous when industry returns 
to a more normal basis. One of the 
numerous artificialities of a war 
economy is the need for plant capacity 
which becomes partly or entirely use- 
less with the return of peace, either 
because its utility is limited to muni- 
tions, or because peacetime demands 
for the products of many industries 
fall far below the exceptional levels 
attained during the stimulation of in- 
tensive war effort. 


PLANT EXPANSION 


In the past, the expanded plant re- 
quirements of a war economy were 
provided in large part by private 
financing. Bonds were sold, and is- 
sues of capital stock floated. As long 
as war business continued, the en- 
larged capitalizations could be sup- 
ported, but with the end of earnings 
on war orders, companies which had 
undergone greater than average ex- 
pansion frequently discovered that 
their new capital had been issued 
against plants which, after a year or 
two of activity, were destined to rust 
away in protracted idleness. In some 
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cases bankruptcy resulted; in others, 
shares which had skyrocketed as the 
war babies of war and post-war 
booms dropped ito the penny class. 
The northern textile industry (whose 
problems were further aggravated by 
growing competition from southern 
mills) evidenced many instances of 
this condition during the generally 
prosperous years of the 1920s; many 
examples in other industries are well 
known to those having a wide famil- 
iarity with the status of specialized 
manufacturing centers in New Eng- 
land and elsewhere during that dec- 
ade. 

Memory of the lingering effects of 
overexpansion twenty to twenty-five 
years ago has served to create a de- 
termination to avoid similar conse- 
quences of wartime expansion in this 
era. One of the outstanding instances 
is found in the opposition of the steel 
industry to the OPM’s recommenda- 
tions for an increase of 10 million 
tons in ingot capacity which was giv- 
en strong expression earlier in the 
defense program. However, this in- 
dustry is proceeding with sizeable ex- 
pansion projects and others are en- 
gaged in providing additions to pro- 
ductive facilities which, in some in- 
stances, amount to doubling or treb- 
ling previous capacities. 

At the same time, anyone who has 


examined the statistics issued by the 
SEC or, for that matter, has merely 
given the financial pages a brief per- 
usal, knows that there has been very 
little new money financing in the form 
of bond or stock issues for new capital 
purposes. Comments accompanying 
the June quarter report of Bethlehem 
Steel are typical of the prevailing 
situation in new plant financing. The 
president of this company stated that, 
during the six months ended June 30, 
the corporation had expended $18.2 
million for plant extensions. In addi- 
tion, Bethlehem had expended for the 
account of the Government $28 mil- 
lion; at the time of the report there 
remained $52 million U.S. Govern- 
ment funds to be spent on plants 
which will be owned by the Govern- 
ment. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCING 


The answer, then, is that the money 
for new plant construction and ex- 
tensions is coming largely from sur- 
plus funds held in corporation ac- 
counts or from the U.S. Treasury; 
mainly the latter, as the following 
figures will show: OPM estimates in- 
dicate that, during the first year of the 
defense program, the ratios of gov- 
ernment financing to the totals for 
new defense production facilities were 
84 per cent for aircraft, 66 per cent 
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for tanks and vehicles, 88 per cent 
for guns and parts, 97 per cent for 
ship construction and repairing, and 
94 per cent for ammunition and com- 
ponents. Even in less highly special- 
ized divisions of industry, the ratios 
of government financing to private 
financing are high. 

The plant construction and exten- 
sion contracts employing government 
money assume various forms. In some 
cases, the plant is built and operated 
under private supervision or manage- 
ment, but title is held from the first 
by the Government. In others, the 
Federal Loan Agency through one of 
its subsidiaries loans funds to a pri- 
vate corporation for the expansion of 
its facilities, these loans usually being 
placed upon a five-year amortization 
basis. Details of the contracts vary; 
under one form the Government re- 
tains an option to purchase the plants 


COMING ARTICLES 


A Hundred Low Priced 
Stocks Appraised— 
Status of N.Y.S.E. Issues 
Priced $5 to $10 


and in most instances ultimate own- 
ership will be decided after the end of 
the emergency. 

The five-year amortization clause 
was designed to avoid some of the 
unfortunate consequences of wartime 
expansion, such as appeared after the 
last war. Under the excess profits 
tax law, plant facilities provided for 
defense purposes may be amortized— 
that is, completely written off—in five 


years. This arrangement affords pro- 
tection against both excessive taxes 
and overcapitalization. Five-year 
amortization is also available on pri- 
vate loans. Assuming that the plant 
extensions are kept busy for a period 
of five years on defense orders, it is 
expected that the loans will be com- 
pletely repaid and, consequently, that 
there will be no inflation of corporate 
capital. 

However, there is no assurance that 
defense business will continue to the 
end of the five-year contract periods. 
What if defense orders should disap- 
pear in a year or two? 

The usual type of defense facility 
contract provides that, at its termina- 
tion, the company must elect (within 
a short time after it has received full 
reimbursement for the plant) either 
to turn the property over to the Gov- 

(Please turn to page 24) 


A Businessman Heads Uncle Sam’s Super Defense Agency 


H.-: tall, clean-shaven, and has one 
of the most quietly penetrating pairs of 
eyes you ever saw. When you ask him 
something, he listens intently; when he 
answers you, he speaks directly. He 
puffs on cigars with a certain elegance, 
but most of the time he smokes a pipe. 
He is the personification of patience. 
He is a merchandiser, not a production 
man. His name is Donald Marr Nelson, 
and he was recently appointed executive 
director of the Supply Priorities & Al- 
locations Board—our new super defense 
agency. 

Already, they’re calling this new 
body the “Supreme Court of the American Econ- 
omy.” The members include Wallace, Knudsen, 
Hillman, Stimson, Knox, Hopkins, and Henderson. 
In addition to his post of executive director, 52-year 
old Don Nelson is also new Priorities Chief of the 
Office of Production Management. Together with 
Leon Henderson, Federal Price Administrator, he 
is probably the defense organization’s key adminis- 
trative official. 

President Roosevelt still retains the final word on 
all arms developments. But even at that, SPAB’s 
powers are legion—and likely to increase. Will 
airplane production take precedence over tanks? 
Should railroad cars be built before merchant ships ? 
How much steel will be allocated for auto output, 
for refrigerators, for typewriters? These are only 
a few of the questions which will be answered by 
the Supply Priorities & Allocations Board. 


As brought out by a recent White 
House statement, SPAB “brings to- 
gether around one table the agencies 
which have a major responsibility in 
distributing the available supply of ma- 
terials in the United States.” Briefly, 
that means a large measure of central- 
ized authority has at last entered the de- 
fense picture. Interesting in this connec- 
tion is that Mr. Nelson, as executive 
director of SPAB, can play an impor- 
tant role in determining priority policies ; 
and as head of OPM’s Priorities Divi- 
sion, he will be charged with carrying 
those policies into effect. Edward R. 
Stettinius, his predecessor in OPM, never did have 
that authority and responsibility. 

Don Nelson is not a New Dealer in the same 
sense, say, that Leon Henderson is. First of all, 
he’s a businessman, having worked his way up to 
the executive vice presidency of gigantic Sears, Roe- 
buck, from which position he has been on a leave 
of absence. But he does believe in an all-out arma- 
ment effort, and gained much respect in Washing- 
ton through a clear-out administration of his former 
post, Director of Purchases for OPM. 

To speak to Mr. Nelson, you’d never take him 
for the dynamic sort. His customary expression is 
far too placid for that. But what with his inherent 
ability, together with the powers granted him as 
executive director of Uncle Sam’s new super de- 
fense agency, the armament wheels should now be- 
gin to mesh smoothly. 


infoto 


Donald M. Nelson 
Speaks Softly, But— 
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Dividend 


While no guarantee for the future, past performance is 


a highly important guidepost to what is probably ahead. 


Here are 64 common stocks with enviable dividend records. 


M ore than 60 common stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change have been able to come 
through all the years of World War 
I, the subsequent post-war deflation, 
the 1926 recession, and the deep de- 
pression of the 1930s, without failing 
to pay a dividend in any year during 
that long period. One company, in 
fact, has made a payment in every 
year beginning 1847 ; several began in 
the 1850s; and approximately 30 per 
cent of this select group were dis- 
tributing dividends before the turn of 
the century. 

Considering the wide variety of 
problems which were met and over- 
come, during the past 25 years par- 


ticularly, this is an accomplishment 
which reflects high credit to the man- 
agerial abilities of the respective cor- 
porations, 

That the factor of management has 
been so very important in the crea- 
tion of these records is shown by the 
wide diversification of the businesses 
represented. Included are utilities, 
banking and insurance institutions, 
foods, oils, chemicals, tobaccos, rail- 
way equipments, railroads, a steel— 
and even a coal miner—in addition to 
a number of others. This makes it 
obvious that ability to build up a long 
dividend record is not confined to a 
small handful of strategically placed 
industries. 


Finfoto 


Of course, the fact that dividends 
have been continued for a long period 
in the past is no guarantee for the 
future. (Example: After payments in 
every year since 1888, Swift & Com- 
pany paid nothing in 1933.) Never- 
theless, the bulk of the 64 companies 
comprising the accompanying list 
should be able successfully to weather 
whatever difficulties are in store for 
general business during the discern- 
ible period ahead. 


64 Long Term Dividend Payers 


Year Earn- 
Payments ings 
Began 1940 
Company: 

American Brake Shoe.... 1902 $3.49 
American Snuff ......... 1903 2.67 
American Tel. & Tel..... 1900 11.26 
American Tobacco “B”.. 1905 5.59 
Beech-Nut Packing ..... 1902 6.61 
Borden Company ....... 1899 1.72 
Burroughs Add. Mach... .1905 {0.63 
Carpenter Steel ......... 1907. $4.05 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 1895 1.72 
Commonwealth Edison.. 1907 2.32 
Consolidated Edison .... 1885 2.23 
Continental Insurance ... 1854 2.86 
Corn Exchange Bank.... 1853 4.72 
Detroit Edison ......... 1909 1.69 
Diamond Match ........ 1889 1.51 
Dow Chemical .......... 1910 +6.65 
Eastman Kodak ........ 1902 7.96 
Electric Storage Battery. 1901 2.39 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire..... 1911 3.18 
General Cigar :......; 1909 2.16 
General Electric......... 1899 1.95 
Hackensack Water ..... 1888 2.81 
Helme (George W.)..... 1912 5.15 
Hercules Powder ....... 1913 4.01 
Ingersoll Rand ......... 1910 7.03 
Island Creek Coal....... 1912 3.65 
Kroger Grocery ........ 1903 2.49 
Liggett & Myers “B”.... 1912 6.02 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 1903 2.61 
May Department Stores. 1911 73.58 
National Biscuit ........ 1899 1.50 
National Lead .......... 1906 1.34 
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Div. Paid Recent Ind. pula ao Div. Paid Recent Ind. 

1940 Price Yield Began 1940 1940 Price Yield 
Company: 

$2.10 34 62% Norfolk & Western Ry... 1901 $21.66 $15.00 205 7.3% 
3.25 43 7.5 Te ee 1903 1.19 100 16 6.2 
9.00 156 5.8 Owens-Illinois Glass... .. 1907 2.71 2.00 49 4.1 
5.00 71 7.0 Pacific Lighting ........ 1909 3.13 3.00 37 81 
6.25 117 5.3 oe 1878 1.67 160 29 5.5 
1.40 21 6.7 Pennsylvania R. R....... 1847 3.51 
0.50 8 6.3 Pillsbury Flour ......... 1911 +164 *1.00 16 62 
2.75 28 98 Procter & Gamble....... 1891 +4.37 275 61 4.5 
100 15 6.7 Public Service of N. J.... 1907 2.42 240 22 10.9 
180 26 69 Reading Company ...... 1905 2.59 100 16 62 

*160 18 8&9 Reynolds (R.J.) Tob. “B” 1907 2.55 225 32 7.0 
2.00 45 44 Ruberoid Company ..... 1889 2.02 130 19 68 
3.00 43 7.0 Southern Cal. Edison ... 1910 2.30 190 23 &3 
1.20 20 6.0 Spencer Kellogg ........ 1913 2.74 160 22 7.3 
150 25 60 Standard Oil of Cal...... 1912 1.73 100 23 4.3 
3.00 129 2.3 Standard Oil (Ind.)... .. 1912 2.20 150 32 47 
6.00 139 4.3 Standard Oil (N. J.)..... 1882 4.54 175. 43 41 
2.00 34 5.9 Sterling Products ....... 1902 5.30 3.90 63 6.2 
2.00 44 4.5 1904 3.03 $1.00 58 1.7 
2.00 20 10.0 Texas Corporation ...... 1903 2.90 200 41 4.9 
185 32 58 Underwood Elliott Fisher 1911 3.03 225 36 6.3 
150 28 5.3 Union Pacific ........... 1900 6.96 6.00 80 7.5 
7.00 71 99 Union Tank Car........ 1914 2.22 1.75 29 60 
245 73 39 United Engineering ..... 1902 4.47 400 37 108 
7.00 106 6.6 1899 5.10 4.00 73 5.5 
3.00 32 9.4 United Gas Improvement 1885 1.04 0.80 7 11.4 
2.00 28 7.1 Washington Gas Light.. 1866 2.52 150 21 7.1 
5.00 87 5.7 Westinghouse Air Brake. 1875 1.76 175 22 8.0 
240 27. 89 White (S. S.) Dental.... 1900 116 *1.00 16 62 
3.00 56 5.4 Woolworth (F. W.)..... 1912 2.48 *160 29 5.5 

*1, 17. 95 Wrigley (Wm.) ........ 1914 4.27 400 67 6.20 
0.871%4 18 4.9 Yale & Towne.......... 1899 2.90 100 2 50 


*Indicated present rate. +1939-19%0 Fiscal year. fAlso paid 5 stock dividend. {Parent Company only. 
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Truck Makers 
Strategic Position 


Group possesses many advantages over pleasure 
car manufacturers; earnings outlook is encouraging. 


Tne automobile industry is having 
its troubles. Production of pleasure 
cars has already been sharply cur- 
tailed, further cuts are ahead, and 
manufacturers are having difficulty in 
obtaining a number of raw materials 
required even for the units which will 
be produced. The expenses incident 
to development of substitute mater- 
ials, together with the larger over- 
head costs per unit caused by the re- 
duction in output, will limit profits on 
the industry’s normal activities. Of 
course, most of the individual com- 
panies in the group have substantial 
defense orders, but in many cases the 
articles being manufactured bear little 
relation to automobile production, and 
profit margins are not likely to be 
large. Finally, taxes will prove an in- 
creasingly heavy burden. 


FAVORABLE PROSPECTS 


The truck manufacturers occupy a 
much more advantageous position. 
Far from discouraging truck produc- 
tion, the Government is anxious to 
encourage it due to the need for large 
numbers of vehicles in the Army 
transport service. It is estimated that 
one truck will be needed for every 
ten men in uniform. Furthermore, the 
increase in industrial activity as the 
armament program gathers momen- 
tum will step up the demand for 
trucks in practically all branches of 
industry. 

Truck manufacturers are also par- 
ticipating in the defense effort, but 
their products—scout cars, half-track 
units, and similar items—do not dif- 
fer materially from those normally 
made, and thus expensive retooling 
and rearrangement of plants, and re- 
training of personnel, will not be 
necessary on so large a scale as in the 
case of passenger car makers. Fur- 
thermore, an A-3 priority rating (the 
same as that awarded to freight car 
manufacturers) has been given to 
producers of trucks, truck-trailers, 
coaches and replacement parts for 
these vehicles. 
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The initial reduction in allowable 
pleasure car output is tentative and 
represents a compromise between the 
desire of the OPM and that of the 
OPACS; the latter agency originally 
favored a more drastic curtailment. 
It is possible that the limitations im- 
posed so far may be made more severe 
should expanding defense needs pro- 
duce an even more tight supply situ- 
ation in important raw materials, as 
could well occur. But no such pros- 
pect faces truck makers ; if any change 
has to be made later on in current 


production schedules, it will probably 
be an increase. 

Whereas exports of passenger cars 
have shown a substantial decline since 
the war began, foreign shipments of 
trucks have been maintained rather 
well, particularly in recent months, 
reflecting the military needs of Eng- 
land. And the Lease-Lend program 
may well stimulate export of trucks 
not only to Great Britain, but also to 
Russia. OPM has estimated that 1,- 
189,000 trucks and buses will be re- 
quired during the 1942 model year, 
a figure more than 20 per cent ahead 
of the record output for the 1941 
period. 


TRUCK SHARES? 


Truck producers are no more im- 
mune than any other group to the ef- 
fects of an increase in the Federal 
normal income tax rate. But excess 
profits taxes will not prove as heavy 
a burden to this industry as to some 
others because of the large invested 

(Please turn to page 29) 


Odlum, the Right Man 


N. happier selection could have been 
made by the President for the delicate 
task of coordinating small business con- 
cerns to the defense program than Floyd 
B. Odlum. He will do a good job in 
this particular field if he is not inter- 
fered with, for he has a highly special- 
ized training in the nurturing of such 
enterprises. 

Long before there was any thought of 
the possibility of this country getting 
into a war, Odlum had already seen the 
opportunities to be had in assisting 
small and run down businesses to grow 
into large and profitable ones. 


The appointment is a particularly opportune one, for semi- 
panic had been created among small manufacturers by the 
hysterical outbursts in Washington that “priorities” would re- 
sult in such dislocation that many small companies would be 


forced out of business. 


Odlum will do all in his power to allay any such fears, and 
he has sufficient precedent in what happened in the last World 
War to assure him of success. Odlum is a practical man who 
will proceed along practical lines. He will find ways whereby 
defense contracts can be spread widely among the small busi- 
nesses which have been threatened with “priorities” unem- 


ployment. 


We wish Floyd Odlum every measure of success in the 
arduous task he so patriotically has assumed. 


Finfoto 
Floyd B. Odlum 
To Important Post 
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D epartment, apparel and specialty 
stores are heading for what will ap- 
parently be the greatest volume year 
in their history. 

What with the increase of popula- 
tion over the past decade or more, 
physical volume thus far in 1941 has 
had little trouble in scaling levels 
seen in 1929, the peak retail year. 
As for dollar sales, these have been 
running within striking distance of 
their 1929 maximum. Given a fur- 
ther moderate increase in department- 
store prices, dollar totals will also es- 
tablish new highs in 1941, 


“DEFENSE” CASH 


What is the background of this 
development? Simply stated, “there’s 
more money around.” Defense—the 
biggest single force ever superim- 
posed on the national economy—has 
turned an oversupply of labor into a 
scarcity. It is pouring cash into con- 
sumer pocketbooks at an unprecedent- 
ed rate. And for millions of people, 
it means their first opportunity in 
years to spend money for other than 
the necessities of life. 

The housewife, we might say, is 
now getting her new living room set 
—and that fur coat she’s been gazing 
at so longingly for these many 
months! As for the man-of-the-house, 
he’s buying a needed suit of clothes 
and maybe a set of fishing tackle. 
Then there’s Junior, and that shiny 
new bike he’s always wanted. 

This is the stuff of which retail 
trade gains are made. With respect 
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Department, apparel and specialty stores will 
probably set new highs this year. Costs are mov- 
ing up fast, but earnings gains should be seen. 


to stores in the classifications under 
discussion, dollar sales so far this 
year have been about 18 per cent 
higher than in the same period of 
1940. From this point on, compari- 
sons will be with the sharply ascend- 
ing curve of a year ago. This may 
cut down percentage increases. But 
the initial base is high, so that final 
totals—both on a dollar as well as 
physical volume basis—will be im- 
pressive. 

What about profits? Because of 
advancing costs and expenses, not- 
ably taxes, earnings are not keeping 
pace with sales gains. But increases 
are being scored. With only one ex- 


Finfoto 


ception, all companies jn the accom- 
panying tabulation reporting interim 
results, showed improvement over 
year-ago comparatives. The exception 
was Kaufmann Department Stores, 
which earned 67 cents a share for the 
first six months (to June 30), against 
75 cents; the drop was accounted for 
largely by provision for anticipated 
higher taxes. 


CHRISTMAS BULGE 


In this connection, it is significant 
to note that department, apparel and 
specialty stores usually report a loss, 
or, at best, only a modest profit in 
the first half of the year. The real 


Statistical Highlights in the 


Issue: 


Federated Dept. Stores............. 
Interstate Dept. Stores............. 
Kaufmann Dept. Stores............. 
Kresge Department Stores.......... 
Marshall Field 
National Dept. Stores.............. 
Oppenheim, 


January 31, 141. c—To July 31, 1941. 


*Year ended December 31, 1940. tYear ended July 31, 10. 
e—To June 30, 1941. 


Store-Merchandising Group 


Latest 
Net 12 
Sales Months’ Indicated 
(Yr. to Earn- Annual Recent 
1/31/41) ings Dividend Price 
Per Share Basis 
$66.76 a$2.19 None 8 
31.16 b1.34 $0.75 10 
104.57 c2.84 None 10 
54.67 c3.82 2.00 31 
122.41 b2.90 1.80 25 
101.84 b2.47 None 9 
84.44 b1.28 0.60 12 
*49.37 e2.00 0.80 14 
21.12 b0.37 None 5 
81.51 b2.38 2.00 29 
46.30 c2.52 0.90 17 
91.87 c4.61 3.00 56 
88.04 c2.72 None 8 
744.50 bD0.40 £0.40 5 
76.77 b5.74 4.00 55 


a—To April 30, 1941. 
f—Resumed; first payment. 
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earnings period begins in the fall; 
and the big finale, of course, is the 
Christmas holiday season. In the first 
six months of this year, however, 
losses were either greatly reduced or 
else there were substantial gains in 
reported profits. 

With the defense emergency mak- 
ing for curtailment in many lines, 
fears have been expressed with re- 
spect to ability of the merchandisers 
under discussion to obtain supplies 
sufficient to maintain sales volumes. 

Apparel and specialty stores prob- 
ably have little to worry about on 
this score. As for department stores, 
items chiefly affected will be refriger- 
ators, washing machines and similar 
household appliances. But sales of 
these lines generally account for less 
than five per cent of their dollar vol- 
ume. Moreover, the likelihood is that 
whatever losses do develop will be 
offset by gains in other directions. 


INVENTORY SITUATION 


Federal Réserve Board statistics 
show that department-store inventor- 
ies are lagging sales. Thus, shelves 
will soon have to be re-stocked. And 
when they are, it will have to be with 
higher-cost merchandise. In order to 
preserve profit margins, therefore, 
still higher prices will be necessary 
within a comparatively short time. 
Now, while competition is always a 
restricting factor in a situation of this 
kind, the chances are that necessary 
advances will be passed along to con- 
sumers. 

Up to this point, department, ap- 
parel and specialty stores have done 
a good job of maintaining operating 
efficiency. In addition, while tax in- 
creases are acting as the spearhead of 
rapidly increasing costs, larger sales 
volumes should offset this influence 
to a notable degree. By and large, 
therefore, merchandisers these 
groups may be expected to report 
satisfactory earnings gains in their 
current fiscal years. 


Novel Aluminum Saving 


Aluminum Company of 
America has eliminated the use of 
aluminum ink in its advertising and 
sales booklets to save approximately 
16,000 pounds of the lightweight 
metal annually for defense. This 
amount is sufficient to make 2,000 air- 
plane engine pistons or 225 propel- 
lers. 


Preferred Stocks 
Averaging Return 


Dividend requirements are being earned 
by adequate margins, and promise to 


continue so. 


* a period of hardening money 
rates and rising costs, medium grade 
preferred stocks do not occupy the 
same vulnerable position as do the 
best grade issues of this type. The 
reason is that their market price is 
more importantly influenced by the 
earnings of the respective companies, 
than by the existing (or prospective) 
level of interest rates. In the case of 
a gilt-edged three per cent preferred 
issue selling at par, for instance, a 
rise of one per cent in the yield basis 
would be reflected in a 25-point drop 
in price. 


PROMISING ISSUES? 


The preferred stocks included in 
the accompanying tabulation are not 
of the highest grade (as is indicated 
by their yields), but they are entirely 
suitable for average investment pur- 
poses. And they have the advantage 
of being largely free of the influence 
of changes in the money market. 
There is little prospect any of the 
three callable issues being redeemed 
in the reasonably near future. Never- 
theless, the fact that call prices in all 
instances are well above current mar- 
ket prices is an important considera- 
tion, inasmuch as they thus constitute 
no near-term barrier to market ap- 
preciation. 

Yields obtainable at prevailing 
prices range from 5.1 per cent to 7.9 


Group is well diversified. 


per cent, with the group average 
working out at about 6 per cent. 
Representation in five different indus- 
tries affords diversification, and it is 
significant that none of these should 
be importantly affected by “defense” 
priorities. 


Chemists Report 
Findings 


; American Chemical Society 
held its 102nd semi-annual meeting 
last week at Atlantic City (N. J.). 
More than 600 papers and addresses, 
reporting on chemistry’s contribu- 
tions to industry, public health and 
other fields vital to national defense 
were presented before the Society’s 
18 professional divisions. 


HONORS BESTOWED 


The Priestly Medal, highest honor 
bestowed by the organization was 
presented to Dr. Thomas Midgley, 
vice president of the Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation, Dr. Midgley discovered 
tetraethyl lead as an anti-knock agent 
for gasoline and is known for his 
work on refrigerants used in air-con- 
ditioning. The annual $1,000 prize 
for outstanding work in pure chemis- 
try went to Dr. Karl A. Folkers, as- 
sistant director of research in the 
Merck Laboratories. 


Preferred Stock: 


a—Year ended Jan. 31, 1941. 
f—Nine months ended May 31. 


Allied Seores Cami... 
Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe 5% non-cum. 63 7.9 
Public Service (N. J.) $5 cum......... 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift............. 


b—First six months. 
g—Year ended August 31. 


A Medium Grade Preferred Group 


Earnings— 

Recent Year Interim Interim Call 
Price Yield 1940 1941 1940 Price 
84 5.9 a$17.57 100 
10.26 b$6.20 bD$1.35 Not 

98 5.1 14.42 14.27 c15.35 Not 
95 5.3 12.02 eb6.80 eb6.50 105 
70 5.7 g5.51 £5.92 mas 


c—12 months ended July 31. e—Estimated. 
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A s the pioneer variety store chain 
operator in the world, F. W. Wool- 
worth Company has experienced a 
very substantial gain in sales volume 
over a long period of years. This or- 
ganization is by far the largest in its 
field, and occupies unusually 
strong competitive position. This is 
just as well, for competition among 
merchandisers concentrating on low 
priced items is extremely keen. Ac- 
cordingly, sales and operating earn- 
ings per store operated have been in 
a downward trend for over a decade, 
viewing the industry as a whole. 


FOREIGN HOLDINGS? 


However, the decline in unit mar- 
gins has not been very pronounced 
in the case of this company, and the 
uninterrupted increase in the number 
of outlets operated has served to cush- 
ion its effects to some extent. An even 
more important factor in sustaining 
net income has been Woolworth’s 
dividends from its English and Ger- 
man subsidiaries, and its equity in 
their undistributed earnings. These 
two items taken together increased 
from $6.5 million in 1927 to double 
that amount ten years later, at which 
time they accounted for almost 40 per 
cent of the parent company’s earnings. 

With the outbreak of the war, this 
situation changed. Dividends receiv- 
ed from abroad have dropped steadily 
from 94 cents per share of Wool- 
worth in 1937 to 72 cents a share last 
year. Undistributed earnings of the 
foreign units were equivalent to 51 
cents a share on Woolworth stock in 
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Why I Think They’re Good 


Investments at Today’s Prices 
By The Bargain Hunter 


This Week’s Selection: Woolworth 


1936. This item dropped to 40 cents a 
share in the following year, and the 
parent company’s equity in the Ger- 
man chain has not been included at 
all since that time. In 1938, undis- 
tributed British earnings were equal 
to 29 cents a share; in 1939, they fell 
to less than 16 cents a share and in 
1940 no account was taken of this 
item. 


Between 1937 and 1940, foreign 
income thus dropped by 62 cents a 
share, while charges for depreciation, 
amortization, taxes and interest went 
up 45 cents a share during the same 
interval. Net income, however, did 
not recede by the total of these 
amounts due to larger operating in- 
come from stores in this country and 
Canada. Some recession in profits 
was witnessed, nevertheless, and last 
year the $2.40 dividend rate in effect 
since 1929 was covered by the slim 
margin of eight cents a share. 

This was contrary to the established 
policy of the management, which had 
previously held dividend payments to 
a point at least $4 million under earn- 
ings in every year since 1918, except 


.W. WOOLWORTH Co 


A TYPICAL WOOLWORTH UNIT 


1931 and 1932. The necessity for 


such a policy is obvious when it is 


considered that the capital require- 


ments for expansion and moderniza- 
tion of the store chain, and for the 
financing of an increasing volume of 
business, are tremendous. In 1937 
this company—previously debt free 
for many years—sold a $10 million 
debenture issue, which was increased 
to $22 million last year. The exist- 
ence of these obligations provided an- 
other reason for a frugal dividend 
policy. 


DIVIDEND PROSPECTS 


Thus, when it became apparent that 
dividends from the English subsidiary 
would be even lower this year than 
last, the directors felt compelled to 
reduce the dividend rate from $2.40 a 
year to $1.60. The latest rate, how- 
ever, appears quite secure. Even 
should foreign income disappear com- 
pletely—which is not likely to occur 
—and even should the gratifying in- 
crease in domestic sales currently be- 
ing witnessed accomplish no more 
than to offset higher taxes, this rate 
will still be earned by a comfortable 
margin. 

The stock, now selling around 30, 
is quoted at a lower valuation than 
has obtained at any time since its 
issuance except for the years 1932 and 
1933. Even at the reduced dividend 
rate, the yield is over 5.3 per cent. 
The unfavorable factors in this situa- 
tion. appear adequately discounted at 
present prices, and moderate commit- 
ments are warranted for income. 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital and 
information and statistical data on these items. 


Refer to 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
in the magazine. 


Opinions are based on data 


information regarded as reliable, but 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1941 


American Ice, pfd. c+ 

Strictly a “specialty’ situation, 
stock is not attractive for average re- 
quirements; approx. price, 28 (paid 
50 cents last year). A sudden burst 
of trading interest has sent these 
shares to their best levels since 1935. 
September quarter operations—the 
seasonally best period of the year— 
should be sufficiently profitable to 
more than offset first half loss of 
$210,000 ($1.56 per preferred share). 
But it is doubtful whether full year 
results will show a profit. Principal 
constructive feature in this situation 
is that company is using its strong 
finances gradually to retire the pre- 
ferred in the open market. (Also 
FW, Apr. 9.) 


Burroughs Adding Machine B+ 

Speculative income prospects jus- 
tify small commitments in shares, 
recently quoted at 8% (ann. div., 60 
cents; yield, 7.1%). Thus far in the 
current year, domestic business of this 
well known office appliance unit has 
been running substantially ahead of 
the corresponding period of 1940. As 
of June 30, last, unfilled domestic or- 
ders were $8.2 million, contrasted 
with $4.1 million a year before. All 
plant facilities are in use and prefer- 
ence is being given to orders received 
from the armed forces and the more 
important “defense industries. (Also 
FW, May 7.) 


NOTICE TO READERS 


n invitation is extended to our 

subscribers to write Louis 
GUENTHER, the publisher of THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD, expressing their 
opinions on any subject discussed 
in the columns of the magazine— 
whether favorable or otherwise. 


Celotex C+ 

Speculative potentialities justify 
maintenance of existing holdings of 
shares, at present prices around 9 
(ann. div., $1; paid 12% cents extra 
so far this year). Granted a continua- 
tion of current trends, company 
should report record net income in 
1941. High so far was seen in 1929, 
when $1.5 million was earned (equal 
to $2.48 per share on existing capi- 
talization). For nine months to July 
31, last, however, net profit was $1.2 
million; this was after anticipated 
higher taxes and was equal to $1.72 
per share. (Also FW, June 18.) 


Consolidated Cigar C 
Present trends justify maintenance 
of existing positions in shares; ap- 
prox. price, 13 (paid $1.75 last year). 
The bulge in consumer incomes is 
benefiting this company to an impor- 
tant degree. This is reflected in first 
half net of 67 cents a share, contrasted 
with 11 cents in the like 1940 period. 
A big factor in the rise is the shift 
‘toward medium- and higher-priced 
cigars, as purchasing power expands. 
Consolidated Cigar dominates the 
medium-priced cigar field. 


Engineers Public Service Cc 

Retention of shares, recently quoted 
at 4, is warranted as a low priced 
speculation in the utility group. In 
line with improved business condi- 


The Most Active Stocks—Week ended September 9, 1941 


Shares -——Price—, Net 

Stock Traded mn Last Change 
Curtiss-Wright ....... 125,300 9% 9% +% 
Internat’l Tel. & Tel.. 112,700 2% + % 
Boeing Airplane ...... 95,300 21% 28% +1% 
Paramount Pictures 900 15% 15% —% 
d Aircraft ..... 29 — % 

Cuban American Sugar. 41,700 7 7% + % 
Savage Arms ......... 31,300 19% M% +1% 
l, Aircraft ...... 31,000 45% 45% «.«.... 
Warner Bros. Pict. 900 5% 5 —% 


tions, gross of this system continues 
to exceed year-ago levels. Largely 
because of increased taxes, however, 
gains are not being carried to net in- 
come. Result is that consolidated 
earnings are holding around like 1940 
comparatives. Sale of electricity. 
chiefly for commercial and household 
use, is the dominant activity of Engi- 
neers Public Service. 


Hecker Products C+ 

Existing holdings of shares may be 
held temporarily for possibly higher 
liquidating levels. Approx. price, & 
(ann. div., 60 cents). At the equiva- 
lent of 71 cents a share, net in the 
June fiscal year recorded improve- 
ment over the 52 cents shown in the 
preceding twelvemonth. Higher con- 
sumer incomes should spur sales in 
the current fiscal year. But increased 
taxes, together with promotional ex- 
penses, will probably restrict profit 
gains. 


Heyden Chemical A 

Stock, recently quoted at 91 on the 
N. Y. Curb, represents an attractive 
commitment in the chemical group 
(ann. div., $3). Heyden is primarily 
a producer of pharmaceuticals and 
fine chemicals—two items for which 
demand is relatively stable. At the 
same time, however, it has been ex- 
panding its role in the industrial field. 
To a large measure, this cyclical in- 


Shares -—~—Price—, Net 
Stock Traded Open Last Change 
Internat’] Paper & Pow. 28,200 18% 17% — 
Western Union ....... 27,100 28 28% + Fo 
General Motors ....... 27,000 39% 
N. Y. Central R.R..... 26,100 12 12% — 
Southern Pacific ...... 26,100 14 —l 
Studebaker Corp. ...... 24,400 6% 6 +% 
Nat’l Power & Light... 22,800 5 — %& 
Standard Oil (N. J.).. 22,800 43 412% —1% 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 22,200 weeps 


Internat’] Nickel ...... 29% 
North Amer. Aviation.. 20,600 16 15% 
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fluence is responsible for the wide 
earnings gains now being recorded. 
Thus, for six months to June 30, last, 
net equalled $5.25 a share, contrasted 
with $3.62 in the like 1940 period. 
(Also FW, June 25.) 


Int'l. Paper & Power, pfd. C+ 

Recent price developments rather 
fully discount complete elimination of 
arrears; approx. quotation, 69 (ann. 
div., $5). With payment of the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of $1.25 a 
share, accumulations on this issue re- 
main at $5 per share. According to 
the management, the question of dis- 
charging this obligation will be con- 
sidered sometime in the near future. 
Payment at this time was apparently 
postponed until International Paper 
& Power Company is eliminated and 
assets transferred to a new unit, In- 
ternational Paper Co. A special share- 
holders’ meeting to act on this matter 
will take place on September 25. 
(Also FW, June 18.) 
Lawrence Portland Cement 34 

Now around 17¥, stock does not 
appear to possess any particular spec- 
ulative attraction (paid 50 cents so 
far this year). While interim reports 
are not released, it is a fair guess that 
operations are currently running 
ahead of year-ago levels. Last year, 
Lawrence Portland Cement earned 59 
cents a share. This was a substantial 
decline from the $1.57 shown in 1939 
and was apparently caused by com- 
petitive price conditions. With only 
75,000 shares outstanding, market- 
ability of the common stock is not 
of the highest. 


*Traded over-the-counter. 


No Telephone Calls, Please 


T* insure prompt replies to in- 

quiries addressed to THE FINAN- 
CIAL WorRLD, readers are requested to 
enclose a_ self-addressed stamped 
envelope with each inquiry. To facili- 
tate quick replies a special delivery 
or air-mail stamp may be attached. 
Prepaid telegrams will be answered 
(collect) as soon as received; but 
no telephone calls, please. 


Merck 

While not on the statistical bargain 
counter, at current levels of about 31, 
longer range potentialities warrant re- 
tention (paid and declared so far this 
year on new stock, 50 cents). A re- 
troactive adjustment for anticipated 
higher taxes made a sizeable cut in 
second quarter net. Notwithstanding, 
first half result of approximately $1.6 
million indicates that record profit 
will be seen in the current year. 
Former annual high point was seen 
in 1940, when some $2.5 million was 
earned. Based on existing capitali- 
zation, that result was equivalent to 


$2.22 a share. (Also FW, June 25.) 


Motor Products C 

Speculative appeal of stock, at pres- 
ent prices around 10, appears to be 
below average (paid $1 last year). 
It is understood that Motor Products 
has received a contract for approx- 
imately $11.5 from the Ford Motor 
Company. Order is for rear gun tur- 
rets for the Consolidated B-24 bomber 
which Ford will start producing with- 
in the next few months. With this 
piece of business, Motor Products’ de- 
fense backlog jumps sharply to some 


$14.5 million. 


Company is already 
making parts for tanks and aircraft 
engines. (Also FW, July 9.) 


Poor & Co. “B” Cc 


Moderate commitment in_ shares 
are warranted as a cyclical specula- 
tion; approx. price, 7. Because of 
sharply increased tax reserves, first 
half net was slightly under that of a 
year ago (92 cents a share, versus 
95 cents). Nevertheless, indications 
are that profit for the full year will be 
substantially ahead of the $1.12 a 
share reported in 1940. 


Republic Aviation C 

At present low levels, around 4% 
(N. Y. Curb), stock has average ap- 
peal for retention as a low priced 
speculation. Sharply increased deliv- 
eries thus far in the second half are 
slated to continue over balance of the 
year. This should put Republic defin- 
itely in the black—although substan- 
tial earnings are unlikely. Backlog on 
June 30, last, was $68.7 million, ver- 
sus $12.3 million a year before. (Also 
FW, Apr. 9.) 


United Wall Paper D+ 

No special incentive to purchase 
shares; current levels, around 114 on 
the N. Y. Curb (paid 10 cents so far 
this year). With general economic 
conditions on the upgrade, this largest 
domestic manufacturer of wall paper 
should report good volume in the 
current fiscal year. Because of in- 
creased taxes, however, it is unlikely 
that net will gain much—if at all— 
over the 24 cents a share reported 
for the recently completed June fiscal 
twelve month. 


STEEL PRODUCTION RAILROAD CARLOADINGS ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 

of Capacity 950 Thousands of Cars | 3400 of Kilowatt Ais Thousands of Cars | 
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A GRACIOUS A nation’s heart 
MOTHER grieves with the 

President over the 
loss of his mother. The lives and the 
destiny of no two human beings were 
more closely knit together than those 
of Sarah Delano Roosevelt and of her 
famous son Franklin. She gave him 
the mold of his career and he shaped 
it into a glorious future which must 
have fired her heart with an eternal 
glow of admiration. 

To us all, she will always typify a 
gracious, lovable character, whose life 
was wrapped in an only son whom 
she idolized, that saintly spirit of ma- 
ternity that the brush of Whistler im- 
mortalized in his famous painting. 
That ideal of a mother which pulls at 
all our heartstrings. 

In seeking for the touchstone of 
the President’s sympathetic attitude 
toward the less fortunate, we need not 
search further than the gentle and 
kindly spirit Mrs. James Roosevelt 
carried throughout her long and use- 
ful life. The son was the mirror of 
his mother. 

She was in every sense the Nation’s 
most gracious mother. 

From every corner of the earth, 
where tenderness and generosity still 
remain a flourishing flower, there will 
flow a stream of sympathy to the 
stricken son, who has had added to 
his already heavily burdened cares the 
poignant grief of this great personal 
loss. What remains of a civilized 
world bows in sorrow with him. 


INFLATION ‘There has been too 
NEEDED? much ballyhoo about 
inflation, little of 
which is predicated upon sound as- 
sumption. Hence the very phrase 
assumes the distortion of an ugly 
bugaboo, for the existence of which 
Washington is largely responsible. 
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We would be much better informed 
if the type of inflation for which the 
Capitol entertains the greatest fear 
was more clearly defined. 

That there must take place a cer- 
tain percentage of rise in prices in 
order to provide the base for in- 
creased profits—which are undeniably 
essential to furnish the Government 
with the taxes it needs—cannot be 
disputed. This being the case, then a 
certain degree of inflation is not only 
required but must be assured, else 
the Government is bound to fail in 
reaching its objective. 

And with all living costs going up 
the individual cannot keep abreast of 
the tide unless he can increase his 
own income. 

If we study the course of all ma- 
jor wars it becomes apparent that 
none of them has been successfully 
financed without the aid of inflation. 
It is not inflation about which we 
must worry, but how—when it gets 
beyond the bounds of safety where it 
affects the credit or the currency of a 
country—it can be checked. 


PAYING FAR 
IN ADVANCE 


While there may 
be a basis of fact 
in the estimated 
rate of the actual armament produc- 
tion, and what has been ordered on 
the Government cuff for future de- 
livery, there also are noted consider- 
able discrepancies. What is actually 
in process of manufacturing, we have 
been told, comes to around $10 bil- 
lion. What is under contract is said 
to run to over $20 billion. 

On the other hand, in arranging to 
finance this cost the Government puts 
the whole bill in its estimated tax 
revenues and additional defense bond 
emissions, instead of spreading out 
expenditures as this work is com- 
pleted. If the latter more sensible 


procedure had been adopted it would 
have lightened the burden on the 
people. 

The principle of pay-as-you-go is in 
itself sound business practice, but 
when the tax payer is asked to pay 
far in advance for deferred deliveries 
that practice is as unsound as the 
other is sound. 

What can be accomplished by 
pointing out this situation? One 
might as well raise his voice in a 
howling gale, in which the sound 
would not carry beyond one’s own 
ears. But this method of crazy patch- 
work financing should be placed on 
record for the benefit of historians. 


CALK UP THE’ To keep prices at 
BUNG HOLE [ast under moder- 

ate control is con- 
fessedly a worthy objective, but in 
order to accomplish it a sound method 
must first be established. However, 
sound ideas are neglectfully shunted 
aside in the sketchy measure the Ad- 
ministration has submitted to Con- 
gress as its instrument with which to 
keep prices under control. 

It needs no deep student of econ- 
omics to realize the futility of any at- 
tempt at such regulation if the two 
major factors entering into the gen- 
eral price structure are left untouched. 
Wages and farm products are the two 
most important determinants of the 
general price level. All the other fac- 
tors chip out only minor slices of the 
cost dollar. 

Yet in all the pleadings to Congress 
to enact a price control law, wages 
are exempted and a farm price “par- 
ity” has been set up which already 
contains an abnormal seed of infla- 
tion, which from the very start will 
handicap all efforts to keep prices 
from rising a further great distance. 

(Please tun to page 27) 
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After the War— 
Boom 


Revival of activity in peacetime lines and development of 
new industries will be major determinant of business trends 
after the war. The boom in building construction was the 
outstanding feature of the early 1920’s. Part II of a series. 


4 
‘| he aggregate volume of business 
activity in the post-war period will de- 
pend upon (1) the tempo of resump- 
tion of (or increase in) production of 
peacetime goods; (2) the timing and 
rate of curtailment of armament out- 
put; and (3) a variety of other fac- 
tors including public works programs 
financed by Federal and local govern- 
ments. If the sequel to cessation of 
hostilities is a protracted state of arm- 
ed truce rather than a real peace, the 
second factor may continue to be a 
dominant one for years to come. But 
the probabilities are that the first will 
be the major influence after the initia! 
period of readjustment. 


WAR SPENDING 


Wartime spending did not termin- 
ate suddenly after the armistice of 
1918. U. S. Government expendi- 
tures in the 1919 fiscal year were al- 
most $6 billion higher than in the pre- 
ceding period, reflecting the Admin- 
istration’s decision to continue mak- 
ing loans to the Allies and to com- 
plete much of the national defense 
manufacturing which was under way 
when the war ended. 

Evidence of this policy is found in 
the annual report for 1919 of one of 
the major shipyards—Wm. Cramp & 
Sons Ship & Engine Building Com- 
pany—which stated that “all depart- 
ments were fully engaged in 1919” 
(and also noted that keels for the 
last group of 25 destroyers under the 
war program were laid December 23, 
1919). Thus, although there were 
many cancellations of orders in the 
months following November, 1918. 
the general picture was one of a taper- 
ing off of wartime spending by the 
Government and not, as might have 
been expected, an abrupt halt in such 
activity. 

The general indexes of industrial 
activity show a pronounced rise from 
the spring of 1919 to the first quarter 
of 1920. Some major industries, in- 
cluding several which had been out- 
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standing beneficiaries of armament de- 
mands, lagged behind the general 
trend. Copper and steel production 
illustrate the cross currents of this 
period. Anaconda’s 1919 production 
of copper dropped to 103.7 million 
pounds, against a 1916-18 average of 
over 243 million. Kennecott’s report 
for 1919 stated that mine production 
dropped to 30 per cent of “normal” 
during the first part of the year and 
that output did not return to a “nor- 
mal basis” until the last quarter. Un- 
filled orders of U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion amounting to 8.1 million tons on 
November 30, 1918, declined to 4.3 
million tons as of May 31, 1919, ris- 
ing from that low point to 8.2 million 
tons at the end of the year and 10.9 
million tons as of June 30, 1920. 
Other industries, spurred by in- 
flationary forces reflected in a rapidly 
rising price level, recovered more 
quickly after the dip around the 1918 
year-end. The inflationary business 
boom of 1919-20 showed signs of 
weakening in the second quarter of 
1920, but the general slump did not 
begin until the last half of that year. 
The severity of the 1920-1921 busi- 
ness depression was inevitable in view 
of the violence of the commodity price 
deflation after the post-war inflation- 
ary splurge had lost its momentum. 
There appears to be a rather wide- 
spread assumption that a severe busi- 
ness depression will follow immed- 
iately after the close of World War 


If. Whether or not the precedent 
holds, the record of 1918-20 suggests 


-that this assumption is not necessar- 


ily valid. On the other hand, the later 
history of the post-war period sup- 
ports the view that a sharp readjust- 
ment, whether immediate or post- 
poned, will be unavoidable. lf this 
premise is accepted as incontestable, 
the next question which arises in the 
mind of the businessman and inves- 
tor has to do with the probable dura- 
tion of this reactionary trend. 

The duration of the post-war de- 
pression will depend upon a number 
of factors determining the develop- 
ment of demand for the products of 
peacetime industries. Among these 
factors will be the volume of replace- 
ment needs accumulated while the de- 
fense program continues, new eco- 
nomic and social trends, and the 
growth of youthful industries. All of 
these influences are clearly discernible 
in the recovery from the 1920-21 de- 
pression. A number of strongly con- 
structive developments contributed to 
the rising tide of prosperity in the 
years following 1921. 


YOUNG INDUSTRIES 


If space limitations permitted, a 
discussion of the very rapid growth of 
the automobile and electric light and 
power industries for several years fol- 
lowing 1921 would show the highly 
stimulating effect of the secular de- 
velopment of these relatively young 
enterprises upon business in general. 
However, our attention will be turned 
to one of the oldest industries—build- 
ing construction— which was the first 
to begin a sustained rise after the war. 
The amazing vitality of this industry 
throughout the difficult period of 
1920-21 was responsible in large part 
for the brevity of that depression and 
the turn of the tide in -1922. 

In 1917-18, despite the activity in 
erection of plants for war purposes, 
the aggregate volume of building con- 
struction showed a sharp decline. In 
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Convertible Bonds and 
Their Conversion Features 


(Part 1) 


HIS tabulation covers the first half of the convertible bonds listed 

on the New York Stock Exchange (other than receivership issues), 
giving the number of shares of stock into which each $1,000 bond may 
be converted as well as designating those issues which are obtainable in 
“baby” denominations, i.e. less than $1,000 par. The compilation is not 
intended in any sense as a recommendation, but as a factual guide. The 
remainder of the list will follow in an early issue. 


BOND: 
(Prices: 
Bond—Stock) CONVERSION FEATURE 
Alleghany Corporation 5s, 1944, convertible into 22 pledged shares of Chesa- 
(93— 37) peake & Ohio common (or into substituted units of col- 
lateral) up to Feb. 1, 1943 and into 21 shares thereafter. 


Alleghany Corporation 5s, 1949, convertible into 7 shares of 5%% Series A 
(78— 8) preterred without warrants and 10 shares of common. 
Conversion expires June 1, 1944. 


Alleghany Corporation 5s, 1950, convertible into 100 shares of common through 
(63— %) Oct. 1, 1944, 


Allis-Chalmers deb. 4s, 1952, convertible into 11.76+ shares of common through 
(108— 29) Sept. 1, 1943: thereafter into 11.1+ shares through Sept. 1, 
1945; thereafter into 10.52+ shares through August 1, 1952. 

(Also available in $500 units.) 


Ameriean Tele. & Tele. conv. deb. 3s, 1956 (w.i.), convertible into common 
(112—156) at $140 per share at any time after January 1, 1942 and not 
later than December 31, 1954. 


American Type Founders deb. 5s, 1950, convertible into 100 shares of common. 
(107—_—‘6) (Also available in $500 and $100 units.) 


Baltimore & Ohio RR conv. 4%s, 1960, convertible into 10 shares of common. 
(30— 5) 


Bangor & Aroostook 4s, 1951, convertible into 18 shares of common +$10 cash 
(47— 7) through July 1, 1946; thereafter into 16 shares +$40 cash. 


Bethlehem Steel deb. 3%s, 1952, convertible into 9.09+ shares of common 
(106— 68) through Oct. 1, 1942; thereafter into 8.69+ shares through 
Oct. 1, 1947; thereafter into 8.33+ shares through April 1, 
1952. If called for redemption, conversion privilege contin- 
ues through tenth day prior to redemption date. (Also 

available in $100 units.) 


Chicago & Eastern Ill, RR. conv. non-cum ine. 5s, 1997, convertible into 40 
(29— 2) shares of common. 


Commonwealth Edison 3's, 1958, convertible into 40 shares of common. (Also 
(110— 26) available in $100 units.) 


Consolidated Oil deb. 3%s, 1951, convertible into 33% shares of common 
(104— _ 6) through June 1, 1946; thereafter into 28.57+ shares. (Also 
available in $500 units.) 


Continental Oil deb. 2%s, 1948, convertible into 30 shares of common through 
(106— 28) Dec. 15, 1943; thereafter into 25 shares. (Also available in 
$100 denominations.) 


Evie Railroad Company conv. inc. A 4%8, 2015 (w.i.), convertible into 10 shares 
(50— *) ot B preferred. 


Great Northern Railway 4s, 1946, Ser. “G,” convertible into 25 shares of pre- 
(100— 26) ferred. (Also available in $500, $100 and $50 units.) 


Great Northern Railway 4s, 1946, Ser. “H,” convertible into 13% shares of pre- 
(96— 25) ferred: (Also available in $500, $100 and $50 units.) 


Inspiration Copper ist S.F. 4s, 1952, convertible into 50 shares of common. 
(101— 11) (Also available in $500 units.) 


Interlake Iron deb. 4s, 1947, convertible into 34.48+ shares of common through 
(101—_ 8) April 15, 1943; thereafter into 32.25+ shares through April 
15, 1945; thereafter into 30.30+ shares through Jan. 15, 1947. 

(Also available in $500 units.) 


Kresge Foundation 3s, 1950, convertible into 33 shares of S. S. Kresge common 
(104— 25) through March 14, 1943; thereafter into 29 shares through 
March 14, 1946; thereafter into 26 shares through March 14, 

1948; thereafter into 23 shares. 


* No market; no B stock yet outstanding. 


1918, new building practically ceased 
with the exception of projects neces- 
sary for war work, because of the 
scarcity of men and materials. A 
dwelling shortage soon developed, 
which became acute in the early post- 
war period. As soon as the wartime 
restrictions were lifted, building ex- 
perienced a sensational rise which 
continued with relatively minor in- 
terruptions to 1926. 

Charts of aggregate building con- 
tracts awarded show a pronounced 
dip in 1929 following a perpendicular 
rise in 1919, because of the slump in 
heavy industrial construction. How- 
ever with the exception of a minor 
decline in the last half of 1920, build- 
ing activity in the residential and light 
commercial divisions rose steadily in 
an almost uninterrupted boom which 
began very shortly after the end of 
the war. Figures on building permits 
issued in 285 cities compiled by The 
Commercial and Financial Chronical 
show this trend: 


Dollar 
Volume 
Year (millions) 
497 
1,504 
1,845 
2,765 


Because of the basic nature of 
building construction and its far 
reaching effects upon many other in- 
dustries, it exerts a weighty influence 
upon the general business cycle. The 
phenomenal rise in residential build- 
ing in the face of severe deflation else- 
where in 1920-21 laid the basis for 
the trade revival of 1922. Building 
costs, which had been inflated with 
practically everything else during the 
war and in the early post-war boom, 
went through an extensive downward 
readjustment in 1921. But unlike 
other industries, where business dried 
up during the price readjustment, res- 
idential building continued to forge 
ahead. 

The heavy demand for homes in the 
first year or two following the war 
was correctly ascribed to shortages re- 
sulting from curtailment of this type 
of construction in the preceding years. 
However, as the boom continued into 
1922 and 1923, it became apparent 
that another influence was at work. 
This was the large scale shift of popu- 
lation from farms to cities, a social 
and economic phenomenon of the 
1920s, attributable to the after-effects 
of the war. 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Administration again advertises the threat of inflation. 
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Because of political considerations, little is likely to be 


done about it. 


CONSIDERING THE nature of the recent news, 
the action of the stock market cannot be regarded 
as particularly unfavorable. Tuesday's news of the 
sinking of two American owned ships immediately 
conjured up memories of the similar occurrences 
of 1917, which more than anything else brought 
about this country's entrance into World War |. 
The following day the principal influence was 
Secretary Morgenthau's seven-point program for 
heading off inflation. 


ONE METHOD by which this might be attempted 
is to increase the bank reserve requirements; the 
last time such action was taken was early in 1937, 
and was one of the contributing factors to a 95!/5- 
point decline in the industrial price average which 
ran for over a year. Although the situation at the 
present time is entirely different from that of four 
years go, any hints of a change in reserve require- 
ments immediately bring up the 1937-38 picture. 


AS FOR THE remainder of the Treasury head's 
program, the greater part of it is politically inex- 
pedient, and it is doubtful that it will be put into 
effect—at least, not early enough to prevent further 
substantial increases all along the price scale. 


IN ADDITION to the other developments of the 
week, overhanging the market there was of course 
the uncertainty concerning the policy to be out- 
lined in the President's radio speech scheduled for 
Thursday night, together with the fact that the 
House had been summoned back from recess a week 
earlier than the date originally set. As at least 
a partial offset, however, was the news of the 
Japanese government changes, which improve the 
outlook for our relations beyond the Pacific, and 
may well prove to be an important factor in the 
outcome of the war in Europe. 


THE RAIL shares in recent sessions have not been 
performing as well as the remainder of the market, 
and at mid-week finished six consecutive days of 
decline. The reason for this action is to be found 
in the wage situation. The unions’ demands for 
increases have now gone into the final stage of 
negotiations with the appointment of a Presi- 
dentially-selected finding" board. There is 


no basis for expecting that wages will not be in- 
creased; but the rise is more likely to be nearer ten 
per cent than the thirty per cent demanded by the 
nineteen railway unions. 


PREVAILING AVERAGE rail share levels appear 
largely to discount a ten per cent wage increase. 
Estimates are that 1941 net operating income will 
be from 50 to 75 per cent higher than that of 
1937. Yet the rail average (at about 29) is less 
than half the levels attained in both 1936 and 1937. 
Nevertheless, if anything substantially above ten 
per cent is finally granted, the market effect would 
probably be unfavorable. 


CLOSING PRICES of the industrial stock average 
have now fluctuated within a range of about 3!/, 
points for nearly a month and a half, making an- 
other of the "line" formations from which important 
moves frequently occur. From mid-April to the 
end of last May a similar picture was witnessed, to 
be followed by a two-month rise which carried the 
average up about |4 points before the move was 
finished. A decisive rise above the 1!28-level on 
increasing volume would suggest to numerous tech- 
nical market students the probability that the 
longer term upward trend had been resumed. 


THE CHARACTER of the buying has been better 
in recent weeks. For the week ended August 5 the 
average price of the ten most active stocks was 
only $8 a share. And for the four weeks ended 
August 26 this figure had risen only to about $12. 
So far in the current month, however, the average 
price of the ten leaders has ranged around $18-$19. 


WITH EVERY indication that living costs are 
destined to rise considerably further, and perhaps 
at an accelerated rate, there is much more incen- 
tive to keep investment funds employed in good 
yielding common stocks, than there is to accumu- 
late idle cash. Even after recognizing the num- 
erous artificialities of the current industrial boom, 
prices of an impressive number of stocks appear 
to be out of line with realities, and investors favor- 
ing the buying side seem on sound ground. 


—Written September |1; Richard J. Anderson. 
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YIELDS OUT OF LINE? In the early stages of 
the current war, British shares were quite logically 
selling to yield materially more than American 
stocks; i.e., selling at lower prices. A month before 
the outbreak of the war the English Actuaries’ In- 
vestment Index showing the average yield of 159 
industrial issues stood at 5.6 per cent; at the same 
time, the Moody 200-stock showed an average of 
4.1 per cent for domestic issues. By the end of 
the year the English figure was 6.2 per cent vs. 4.5 
per cent for the U. S. Following the collapse of 
the Low Countries the spread had widened further: 
9.0 vs. 5.7. But since that time British yields have 
persistently declined, and at the end of July (latest 
available) the average stood at 5.6 per cent. Here, 
the yield trend was in the other direction until May, 
when the average reached 6.4 per cent. The gen- 
erally upward trend in American stock prices dur- 
ing the past several months has carried yields down 
somewhat from that peak. Nevertheless, Moody's 
July figure of 5.8 per cent (vs. 5.6 for London) 
indicates that at that time British investors were 
more confident of the outlook than investors here. 
And that was in the face of a then impending 100 
per cent excess profits tax in that country, the 
probability of further air raid damage, continuing 
uncertainty as to the ultimate outcome of the war, 
and the necessity of dividend reductions by a sig- 
nificant number of English companies because of 
the mounting tax burden! 


CHAIN STORE VOLUME UP 30%: Aggregate 
August figures indicate that the chain store field 
last month enjoyed a sales volume 30 per cent 
higher than that of a year ago. The chain store- 
mail order group ran well ahead of the rest of the 
field, with a rise of about 43 per cent, vs. 33 per 
cent for general merchandise chains, the next best. 
Volume for apparel chains was up 32 per cent; 
shoes, 28 per cent; groceries, 23 per cent (almost 
a phenomenon for this characteristically stable 
line); variety chains, 16 per cent; and drugs, 15 per 
cent. Those gains carried the eight-month aggre- 
gate for all the chains reporting to a level 20 per 
cent ahead of the total for the January-August 
period of last year. Partly responsible for this 
year's improvement has no doubt been the ten- 
dency of a number of the chains to open additional 
store units. But the percentage increase in number 
of outlets operated has in all cases been small, and 
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by far the greatest part of the growth in sales vol- 
ume has come as a result of expanding payroll 
totals. (Further details on the merchandising field 
will be found on page 7.) 


MORE CASH FOR FARMERS: Thanks largely 
to the substantial price increases recently recorded 
by most agricultural products, farmers had a larger 
cash income in July than they had for that month 
even in 1929. Although the Government felt it 
necessary to "help out" with $15 million of benefit 
payments, July's cash receipts of $902 million were 
27 per cent ahead of the same month last year— 
and topped the 1929 total by $56 million. (That 
increase of 27 per cent, incidentally, compares with 
a rise of 22 per cent in the average weekly earn- 
ings of factory workers for the latest month avail- 
able.) Now the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounces that while it plans to hold in check the 
production of cotton, wheat and tobacco for next 
year, a long list of other crops are to be substan- 
tially increased over 1941 expectations. Present 
plans call for an 11.6 per cent rise in hogs; 8.8 per 
cent in eggs; 6.9 per cent in milk; 10.3 per cent for 
chickens; 11.5 per cent for beef. It is unlikely that 
those increases in supplies will have any seriously 


- adverse effect on the prices to be received next 


year. On the contrary, the upward trend of farm 
product prices has probably a much further dis- 
tance to go before levelling off. Thus there is every 
indication that—prosperous as he is this year—the 
farmer in 1942 will constitute the best customer 
the country has ever had. 


EASTERN OILS LAGGING: In common with 
the general stock market, oil shares are currently 
higher than they were several months ago. But 
because of the furore in recent weeks over a pros- 
pective shortage of gasoline along the Eastern Sea- 
board, the shares of companies operating largely 
in that territory have not fared nearly so well as 
have issues representing companies whose principal 
interests are in the West. The average price of 
four leading western oils is now about |7 per cent 
higher than at the end of last June. In the mean- 
time, the average price of four leading eastern oils 
has advanced only about five per cent. This spread 
does not appear to be warranted, for two reasons. 
In the first place, whatever transportation shortage 
does exist is admittedly only a temporary condition. 


“ 
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secondly, there is growing doubt that any signifi- 
cant curtailment in eastern consumption is really 
necessary, or will be seen in the months ahead. 
Adequate basis exists for the retention of the 
shares of the better situated companies operating 
in the East; in fact, it would appear that at current 
levels these probably offer somewhat better attrac- 
tion for new purchase than the other issues, which 
have advanced further in recent months. 


PRIORITIES NOT SERIOUS: Despite the fact 
that its products are largely made of metal, the 
office equipment industry is not expected to be 
seriously affected by priorities, for some time, at 
least. Manufacturers of metal office furniture and 
filing cabinets will be running into difficulties, be- 
cause of the strict control of steel; one leading 
company has already discontinued the manufacture 
of portable typewriters, and the output of "school" 
typewriters is to be curtailed. Beyond those lines, 
little change is expected in the immediate future. 
Inventories of the necessary metals in hands of 
manufacturers are reported to be comparatively 
large, and redoubled efforts to find substitutes are 
being made. But the importance of modern office 
machines to the rearmament program is apparent 
from the report that some 40 per cent of recent 
typewriter deliveries have gone to the Government 
and to organizations directly engaged in defense 
business. While the pending Revenue Act of 1941 
provides for a ten per cent excise tax on business 
machines, at a time like the present this will have 
little influence on demand. While earnings of 
principal companies in the industry are not ex- 
pected to show the same wide gains in the second 
half of the year as those realized in the initial six 
months, increases over 1940 levels nevertheless are 
well in prospect. 


ADDITION TO INCOME GROUP: Currently 
selling around 30, Woolworth affords a yield of 
about 5.3 per cent on the basis of its new indicated 
annual divided rate of $1.60. The latter appears 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety re- 
gerdiess of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade listed securities. 
While many individuals will regard the returns 
thereon as inadequate for their purposes, these 
issues will be suitable for those to whom con- 
servatism is a prime requisite. 


The selection this week: 


Market Call 
Issue: Price Price Yield 
Diamond Match 6% cum. 
ae 38 Not 3.95% 


to be well within the ability of the company to 
maintain, despite its sharply reduced income trom 
abroad. The issue may be added to investment 
lists which are deficient in stocks of the income 
type. (A background study will be found on page 9.) 


TRENDS IN BRIEF: OPM will release 6,000 
bales of silk which were opened prior to recent 
freezing order—that's enough for 2 million dozen 
pairs of "50% silk’ hose. . . . Declaration of a 
special 25-cent dividend by Colorado Fuel & iron 
is first such payment by that unit since 1936 reor- 
ganization—gossip places June fiscal year net at 
around.$4 a share. . . . Maritime Commission has 
reduced freight rates for sugar cargoes from Cuba 
to U. S.—this should afford Cuban producers 
somewhat wider profit margins. . . . Sales of Mel- 
ville Shoe gained 14.6 per cent in the first 8 months. 
. . « Steelmaking capacity has increased by nearly 
2 million tons since January |, reports the Ameri- 
can Iron & Steel Institute. . . . Sears, Roebuck's 
sales jumped 29 per cent in the first fiscal ha'f, but 
increased taxes brought only a slight gain in year- 
to-year net. . . . Twelve new merchant ships will 
slide into salt water from three coasts next week— 
the largest mass launching since the World War. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook” on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which will appear each week in the columns of the magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s,'73.. 99 5.05% Not 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4!/2s, 2003. 96 4.68 105 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 100 5.00 103'/, 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4'/2s, '70.. 92 4.89 1024, 
Western Maryland Ist 52s, '77.. 103 5.33 105 


FOR PROFIT: 


Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, 52... 78 5.12 Not 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4'/2s, 52. 102 4.41 105 
Pere Marquette Ist 5s, '56....... 70 7.14 105 
United Drug deb. 5s, '53........ 90 5.55 103 
Walworth Ist 4s, '55............ 86 4.65 100 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


Cons. Edison (N.Y.) $5 cum..... 100 5.00% 105 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum.......... 43 5.23 48\/, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 6% cum. 102 5.88 105 
Reynolds Metals 5'/2% cum...... 95 5.82 1074/2 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum.. 97 4.63 107 
Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum... 80 5.00 Not 


FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Allied Stores 5% cum........... 84 85.95 100 
Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv. 41 7.31 55 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 54 = 6.48 100 
West. Penn. Elec. $7 cum. cl. "A". 99 7.07 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 52% cum. 95 5.82 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


These issues are recommended for purchase primarily because 
of dividend regularity and reasonable yield. While not devoid 


Adams-Millis .......... 23 $1.00 43% $3.03 b$i.18 
Amer. Machine & Fdy... 12 0.80 6.46 1.33 b0.60 
Best & Company....... 31 §2.00 65 £3.63 b1.48 
Borden Company ...... 21 «1.40 66 1.72 b0.80 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 92 5.00 5.4 ee a 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 37 3.25 8.7 4.31 b!.98 
Continental Can ....... 36 62.00 5.6 2.82 k2.88 
Corn Products ......... 53 3.00 5.6 3.11 b1.59 
First National Stores.... 38 2.50 65 h3.34 3.06 
Gen'l Amer. Transport... 51 3.00 5.9 4.11 b2.31 
General Foods ........ 40 2.00 5.0 2.77 b1.37 
......... 26 1.35 62 1.83 


+—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisvill 


of appreciation possibilities, price movements will probably 
tend to be more restricted than in the "Business Cycle" group. 


Recent —Indicated— —Earnings—— 
STOCKS Price Div. Yield 940 


Louisville Gas & E. "A". 22 $1.50 68% $2.34  j§$2.22 


Mathieson Alkali ....... 31 1.50 4.8 1.72 bI.10 
May Department Stores. 56 3.00 5.4 £3.58 £4.10 
Melville Shoe ......... 32 2.00 6.2 2.96 b1.38 
National Dairy Products. 15 0.80 5.3 1.66 b0.90 
Pacific Lighting ....... 37. 3.00 8.1 3.13 k3.51 
Standard Brands ....... 6 §0.50 8.3 0.71 b0.31 


Standard Oil of Indiana. 32 1.50 4.7 2.20 b1.43 
Underwood Elliott Fisher. 35 2.25 6.4 3.03 b2.56 


Union Pacific R.R....... 77 =600 7.8 6.96 b1.74 
ee 75 4.00 5.3 5.10 b3.67 
*Woolworth .......... 30 xl.60 5.3 2.48 


e & Nashville. 4—Including extras. b—Half year. = 


cal years ended Jan. |, 1940 and 1941. h—Fiscal years ended March 31, 1940 and 1941. j—I2 months to May 31. k—12 
months to June 30. x—Indicated current rate. *keAdded this week; see page 17. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


In the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising 
markets, stocks of the business cycle type are logically more 
susceptible to price declines in periods of general market 
weakness. Issues in this group will not resist the trend when 
virtually the entire market is declining, but their potentialities 
warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified 


STOCKS Price, Dividend 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 29 $1.50 $2.84 b$1.34 
American Brake Shoe ..... 35 2.10 3.49 b1.66 
American Car & Foundry.. 31 ...  hD3.40 h5.23 
Anaconda Copper ....... 28 2.00 $4.04 +b2.63 


Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 35 1.50 4.07 b3.34 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F.... 27 1.00 2.69 b1.89 


Bethlehem Steel ......... 68 5.00 14.04 b4.29 
20 2.25 3.10 b2.18 © 
Climax Molybdenum ...... 42 2.20 2.40 b1.58 
Commercial Solvents ..... II 0.25 0.91 b0.34 
Crown Cork & Seal....... 23 0.50 3.90 b2.54 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd... 36 ia 5.05 r6.12 
Freeport Sulphur ......... 40 2.00 3.81 b2.08 
General Electric ......... 32 1.85 1.95 b0.90 


portfolios when consistent with general market policy. Natu- 
rally, varying degrees of speculative risk are represented, and 
in a war economy the outlook for some of these issues could 
change abruptly. Consequently, our inquiry department 
should be consulted before making initial purchases or mak- 
ing an addition to the present list of the investor's holdings. 


STOCKS Price, Divides’ 
Glidden Company ....... 17 $1.00 k$I.56 b$0.99 
Great Northern Ry. pfd.... 25 0.50 4.09 b1.27 
Kennecott Copper ....... 36 2.75 t4.05  +b2.20 
Lima Locomotive ......... 26 0.41 
Louisville & Nash. R.R...... 66 6.00 8.15 b6.36 
McCrory Stores .......... 16 1.25 2.05 $2.21 
Mesta Machine .......... 33 2.00 3.08 se 
National Acme .......... 19 1.00 4.40 b3.14 
New York Air Brake....... 38 3.00 4.04 b4.33 
Pennsylvania Railroad ..... 23 1.50 3.51 b1.30 
9 0.25 1.21 b0.74 
Thompson Products ....... 29 1.75 5.17 b2.88 
Timken Roller Bearing. .... 47 3.50 3.72 b1.93 
56 3.00 8.84 b5.60 


t—Before depletion. b—Half year. D—Deficit. h—Fiscal years to April 30, 1940 and 1941. k—Fiscal year to Oct. 31, 


1940. r—I2 months to July 31. s—I2 months to June 30. 
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GOVERNMENT ECONOMISTS look for a net de- 
cline in production this month. What is more, boom 
curve is flattening out and will stay that way over re- 


mainder of 1941. Washington looks for a rise next 
year—but not much. Reason: inventories are now being 
used up; increases in output must await steel expansion 
and enlarged capacities in other basic industries. 


HEMISPHERE TRADE is caught in the midst of 
a reverse play. Remember when Latin America couldn't 
sell enough here to obtain all the dollar exchange needed 
to buy autos, machinery, rail equipment, etc.’ Well, 
now it has plenty of dollars, but it can’t get enough 
goods. 


LATEST SURVEY OF OEM’s Transportation Divi- 
sion has to do with vacant buildings suitable for ware- 
house purposes. This is part of program to insure ade- 
quate local storing facilities of defense items in event of 
emergency. 


ESTIMATES ARE THAT Uncle Sam will benefit 
to the tune of $1.4 billion from record-breaking 1941 
gross incomes of American industry. Before provision 
for federal levies, corporate profits will be impressive. 
But after taking care of the tax collector, overall net 
income picture may not be much changed from 1940. 
This, however, isn’t the end of tax increases. Treasury 
is sponsoring vital changes in the whole internal revenue 
code. Besides, a 1942 revenue measure is under study 
now, even before final passage of the 1941 bill. 


TRUCK AND BUS MAKERS have just received 
a blanket A-3 priority rating to obtain scarce materials. 
This preference, which is the same as that assigned to 
freight cars, will cover heavy motor-trucks, medium 
trucks, truck trailers, and passengers “vitally needed for 
defense.” Assistance is being extended on basis that 
almost 1.2 million trucks—about 200,000 more than out- 
put during the recently ended model year—will be needed 
in the current model period. 
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THE BIG PUSH is yet to come on substitutions of 
materials, simplifications of styles, eliminations of de- 
signs, etc. This looms as an integral part of the emer- 
gency program and will receive notable cooperation from 
industry and trade. 


THE OIL PROBLEM has been badly “bungled” by 
Government. That is the consensus around the nation’s 
capital. One thing, at least, seems reasonably clear: 
there will be enough fuel oil to keep everybody com- 
fortable this winter. As for gasoline, question of whether 
or not there really is a shortage goes merrily on. Facts 
brought out in the Senate investigation suggest that 
Oil Coordinator Ickes is on somewhat less than firm 
ground. 


WASHINGTON OPINION is that there won't be 
any actual stoppage of rail transportation incident to 
present strike threat. It should all be settled by a 10 
per cent average wage increase. 


THE QUARTERMASTER CORPS of the War De- 
partment needs Project Auditors in connection with 
emergency construction under the defense program. This 
is another one of the many employment needs with a 
“patriotic angle.” Complete information is available at 
the Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington is saying that: 
Baruch will oppose Henderson’s price-control bill. . . . 
Our flow of arms aid abroad is “ridiculously small.” . . . 
Standardization of plane production is continued aim 
of defense officials. . . . Don Nelson is making the fur 
fly in his dual capacity of OPM Priorities Director and 
executive chief of SPAB. . . . Cellophane will soon come 
under Government control. . . . Germany may be facing 
a shortage of pilots. . . . The next six months will mark 
a difficult transition period for all of us. . . . Roosevelt 
is suddenly putting on the heat to spread defense work— 
he realizes there’s political dynamite in threatened ex- 
tinction of small business. —Zhomas A. Falco. 
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Plastic Parade 


Some seventy different parts and 
gadgets on the modern airplane can 
now be made of plastics, according to 
a new survey by duPont (see dia- 
gram)—but most important, these 
plastic changes are actually permanent 
improvements, and not merely “sub- 
stitutes.” . . . The problem of finding 
a lipstick container that would oper- 
ate on a swivel without using metal 
has been solved by General Electric’s 
Plastics Division—this new holder is 
molded from colorful plastics, the 
only metal being the tiny cup which 
holds the lip rouge itself. . . . “You 
Can Take It With You” is the slogan 
for the new plastic-bonded rowboat 
which is molded from one piece by 
Skaneateles Boats, Inc.—these light- 
weight dinghies, weighing only 60 
pounds, will carry five big men com- 
fortably. . . . Next in plastic floor 
coverings that make practically any 
surface skid-proof is ‘‘Fera-Flow,” an 
achievement of American Abrasive 
Metals Company—when applied like 
ordinary paint, this finishing material 
dries to a non-slipping surface, de- 
spite the fact that it contains no sand, 
ground glass or other gritty sub- 
stance. . . . Even the birdies have a 
part in this plastic age, since the A. 
& B. Garthus Company has designed 
a unique plastic bird house—molded 
from “Resinox,” these tiny homes are 
shaped like giant acorns. 
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The Plastic Parts Now Available for Airplanes 


Office Innovations 


Built-in fluorescent lamps for many 
business machines, including type- 
writers, adding machines and cash 
registers, is an innovation which may 
be expected in the not too distant 
future—perfection of a new small 
fluorescent light by Westinghouse 
Electric suitable for office appliances 
has been the first step in this direc- 
tion. ... A “‘clipless” pen and pencil 
has been developed especially for men 
in the service by Sheaffer Pen—the 
pen is constructed in such a way that 
it may be carried in any position in 
the pocket without leaking or affect- 
ing its instant readiness to write, 
while to pencil is designed so that its 
lead cannot jab holes in the clothing. 
. . . Most compact yet in triple-use 


OF MODERN SHORT CUTS TO PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


We shall be glad to send free on request a folio of various types of 3-color charts 
and tables which materially simplify the complicated problem of searching for best 
relative investment values. If you would like to see trends in industries and leading 
corporations “pictured” for 21 years, with up-to-date projections showing clearly 
how war is affecting earnings of different stocks, ask for "the folio". No obligation. 


INVESTOGRAPHS, 


31 GIBBS STREET e DEPT. 3H e 


Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


desk pieces is the new “Calendaire” 
of the Autopoint Company—this sin- 
gle unit, in the shape and size of a 
streamlined inkwell, encases a per- 
petual calendar, precision thermome- 
ter and humidity indicator. . . . The 
design for the first real “tear-drop” 
model in typewriter casings has been 
patented by J. L. Sweeney Company 
—it is patterned in such a way that 
the keyboard spreads across the wide 
part of the tear-drop. . . . The first 
real improvement in tracing cloth in 
years is the claim of the new “Whit- 
ex” being introduced by Frederick 
Post Company—advantages include: 
(1) a high degree of transparency, 
providing “knife-sharp” blueprints, 
(2) erasures can be made quickly 
and cleanly and will not show on the 
blueprint, and (3) colored pencil 
drawings can be made cleanly and 
sharply. . . . An oddity in combina- 
tion office gadgets is the new “Ruler- 
Comb” developed by Ecklund & Cul- 
ver—this single device will comb your 
hair, measure inches, serve as a 
straight-edge and operate as a letter- 
opener. 


Food Foibles 


United Fruit is making progress in 
the development of concentrated foods 
—the company is already pulverizing 
bananas and molasses into powder, 
and cocoanut and pineapple into de- 
hydrated form. . . . General Foods 
will now feature a special grind of 
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“Maxwell House Coffee” the 
“Silex” type of glass coffee makers— 
an unusually fine grind had to be 
achieved in order to obtain maximum 
flavor from coffee so brewed, since 
the water only passes through the 
grounds once. . . . Four, six and eight 
vegetable juices have been combined 
in one cocktail, but next Snider Pack- 
ing will offer a “10-Vegetable Juice” 
_—this combination of the juices of ten 
vegetables may be served chilled or 
jellied, or as hot soup. . . . It is to 
wonder what will happen to the mid- 
western corn-husking bees, now that 
Food Machinery has patented an 
automatic corn-husker—this new ma- 
chine cleans off both the husk and 
the silk from an ear of corn... . 
Coming in dehydrated soups is “To- 
mato Soup Flakes” of Sardik Food 
Products—one 1l-ounce will 
make fifteen servings of 8 ounces 
each, after the hot water is added. 
. . Doughnuts, fritters and other 
greasy surfaced {pods may now be 
packed in a special container without 
fear that they will stick to the sides 
of the carton—Sutherland Paper has 
perfected a new boxboard which as- 
sures this... . An improvement over 
the pure honey as it comes from the 
hive has been announced by the Mich- 
igan Honey Association, Inc.-—called 
“Jonni-Boy Vit-A-Hon,” this new 
product contains 60 per cent of honey, 
and the balance is wheat germ oil, 
vitamin E and certain minerals. 


Publishing Patter 


Curtis Publishing will soon an- 
nounce a contest for readers of its 
Saturday Evening Post, said to be the 
first in the history of the magazine— 
all subscribers will be given the op- 
portunity to vote for the members of 
an “All-American Swing Band.”’.. . 
Four-color advertisements less- 
than-page size will next be accepted 
by Crowell-Collier Publishing in both 
the American Magazine and Collier’s 
W eekly—the new service in confined 
to rotogravure only, but may be had 
in both “regular” and “bleed” sizes. 
... The Family Circle, a magazine 
which has been distributed through 
the Safeway Stores system, will make 
its bow in mid-October in the New 
York market for the first time—the 
publication will be handled through 
the Daniel Reeves grocery chain 
which was recently acquired by Safe- 
way. ... Establishing something of a 
precedent, a group of sixteen New 
York Stock Exchange firms with of- 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and 1s under no circumstances to be 
construed as dn offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 


50,000 Shares 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 


($100 par value) 


Price $105 per Share 


(plus accrued dividend from September 15, 1941) 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several Underwriters, 
including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


September 10, 1941. 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 


fices in Boston joined together last 
week for the purpose of running large 
newspaper advertisements to call the 
public’s attention to the high yields 
on good common stocks—the appeal 
to the Bostonians was “What Are We 
Waiting For?” Instead of a 
recipe booklet this year, Brown-For- 
man Distillers will issue a 1941 foot- 
ball schedule—the edition will be free 
to customers. . . . Next in “how-to- 
make-money” publications will be a 
magazine devoted to current radio 
and advertising contests and _ the 
prizes offered—it will be called the 
Winners iVeekly, but will also be 
available to the losers as well. 


Christenings 

The foam rubber cushions and mat- 
tresses of U. S. Rubber have been 
registered under the tradename of 
“Koyalon.” . .. Newest in “king-size” 
cigarettes are the new “Doublets” of 
Axton-Fisher Tobacco which are 
marketed in twin packs of ten cigar- 
ettes each, wrapped together. in cel- 
lophane. . . . The improved shaving 
preparation of the J. B. Williams 
Company, prepared especially for use 
with electric razors, has been named 


“Lectric Shave.” . . . National Can- 
dy’s new ready-to-mail ‘container of 
candies for the boys at camp will be 
known as “Liberty Packs.” ... A 
new rinse which gives rayon and ny- 
lon a silk-like appearance is being in- 
troduced by Taft Industrial Chemical 
as “Taftolene.” . . . Next summer’s 
promotion of “Palm Beach” suits by 
the Goodall Company will be drama- 
tized by a new advertising character, 
to be known as “Mr. Koolerized.” 
. . . An innovation in knitting yarn 
containers has been perfected by Mod- 
ern Specialties, Inc., and will be called 
the ‘“Yarnest” because it keeps the 
yarn dry, clean and tangle-free. . . . 
A special “bubble-bath” for dogs, 
which frees these pets from all mov- 
ing objects, is being introduced as 
“Magitex.” 


Odds & Ends 


The huge distributing system of 
Standard Brands has been placed at 
the disposal of the U. S. Treasury 
Department to assist in the distribu- 
tion of Defense Savings literature— 
over 240,000 grocers and 30,000 bak- 


ers will thus be contacted... . - \ new 
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attachment for cameras which feeds 
photo-flash lamps automatically, as 
bullets are fed in an automatic pistol, 
has been perfected by Westinghouse 
Electrit—a special type of flat flush- 
bulb, made of transparent plastic in- 
stead of glass, had to be developed 
for this purpose. . . . Roof shingles 
made of tempered glass will next be 
offered by Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company—the shingles will be made 
of a pebbled glass which shatters into 
marbles and thus eliminates the dan- 
ger, of falling glass. . .. How iron and 
steel may be made more resistant to 
rust, and also receive greater ductility 
and elasticity, is covered in a patent 
just assigned to Republic Steel—a 
process for feeding nitrogen to the 
molten metal is the secret of this 
unique improvement. 


Incidentals 


Another sign of Defense scarcities 
is revealed in an announcement ot 
Keeshin Motor Express, one of the 
country’s largest operators of motor 
trucks—horse-drawn wagons are now 
being put into service for short-haul 
freight. . . . The move of the world’s 
fashion capital from Paris to New 
York is reflected in the organization 
of Fashion Shows, Inc.—this agency 
will specialize on staging fashion 
presentations in the Parisian manner 
for retail stores, advertising agencies 
fashion clinics. . . . The old Fidelio 
Brewery, which last fall was renamed 
Greater New York Brewery and then 
acquired the Horton Pilsener Brew- 
ery, is about to become greater—re- 
ports indicate that two more major 
breweries, one in New England and 
another in New Jersey, will be added 
to the chain. . . . A release of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Des Moines, Ia., 
reveals that something new in the 
sale of advertising space has cropped 
up in their fair city—called “Knee- 
Action Advertising,” the kneecaps of 
pretty girls are now being leased for 
trademarks and slogans on a weekly 
basis of $25 for one knee, or two 
choice knees for $40. 


Wi the exception of foreign dol- 
lar bonds, especially those of occupied 
countries which extended their strong 
recoveries of previous weeks, and a 
few specialties, bond prices continued 
the downward trend which has been 
evident since the last week in August. 
American & Foreign Power 5s and 
International Tel. & Tel. debentures 
were actively traded, and resisted the 
general tendency toward lower prices. 
U. S. Treasuries and other high grade 
bonds appeared to have been affected 
by Secretary Morgenthau’s warnings 
on inflation, showing fractional losses. 
The more volatile speculative issues 
were quite weak, rails in particular 
showing increasing concern over the 
effects of prospective wage increases. 


UTILITY REFUNDINGS 


Arkansas Power & Light 5s, re- 
cently quoted above 107, declined 
about 2 points on rumors of a refund- 
ing operation in the near future. The 
bonds are currently callable at 10334. 
The market standing of these bonds 
improved after the company entered 
into a long term power contract with 
the TVA; they have been quoted con- 
sistently above par after a long period 
in which discounts were the rule. 
Arkansas P, & L. 5s sold as low as 
86 in 1938. 

Several other important utility re- 
fundings are being prepared, subject 
to SEC approval. Hearings on the 
proposed Florida Power & Light re- 
financing are scheduled for next week, 
and Commonwealth & Southern re- 
cently filed registration statements for 
new issues of Mississippi Power and 
Gulf Power bonds, proceeds of which 
would be used for the redemption of 
the first and refunding mortgage 5 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


Ame the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in the 
following compilation. The dates given, however, are not to be regarded as 
definite inasmuch as issues are frequently released before the expiration of the 
full 20-day registration period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 


Issues: Offering Underwriters Date Due 
Missouri Utilities Co............ «$3.15 million 3%4s/71 
14,000 shs. $5 pref. 

125 000 shs. common.............. Dillon, Read & Co. Sept. 17 
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per cent bonds of these two subsidi- 
aries. 


WARREN BROS. 6s 


Although Warren Brothers 6s have 
had one of the most extensive ad- 
vances of the entire speculative bond 
list over the past year, they would be 
selling at even higher levels if there 
were any assurance that the proposed 
reorganization plan will be made ef- 
fective in the near future. The out- 
standing 6 per cent debentures would 
receive $700 principal amount of new 
series A bonds and $700 in new series 
ies B income bonds plus a small sum 
in cash. Under the plan, the A bonds 
would be exchangeable for Cuban ob- 
ligations of the 1955 maturity and the 
B bonds for Cuban 4%s, 1977 (of 
equal principal amount in each case). 
Cuban 4%s of 1977 are quoted 
around 67; there is no listed market 
for the other Cuban issue but its in- 
dicated value is approximately the 
same. These conversion values, if 
immediately available, would entitle 
Warren Brothers 6s to sell consider- 
ably above 74, the prevailing quota- 
tion. However, there may be consid- 
erable delay, and there is no assurance 
that the plan will be consummated 
without a change in terms. The dis- 
count in terms of indicated exchange 
values is normal in such cases. 


LACLEDE GAS BONDS 


Another group of recent specula- 
tive favorites which would extend 
their advance if reorganization ac- 
cording to the terms of recent pro- 
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posals were a certainty for the near 
future, is found in the 5 and 5% 
bonds and 6 per cent notes of the 
Laclede Gas Light Company. A plan 
has been evolved for integration of 
the gas properties in the St. Louis 
area, entailing the exchange of gas 
and electric properties with the Union 
Electric Company of Missouri. If this 
plan is ratified, the outstanding 5 per 
cent refunding and extension bonds 
and first mortgage 5% per cent bonds 
of Laclede Gas will be paid off in 
cash. The 6 per cent notes might also 
be paid off, although a possible change 
in the integration plan “might re- 
quire that these 6 per cent notes re- 
ceive common stock of the new com- 
pany instead of cash.” 

The plan has been worked out “in 
principle,” but no definite agreement 
has been reached with Union Electric 
as to price. Furthermore, the SEC 
and the Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission must give their approval. 


INTERNATIONAL T. & T. 442s & 5s 


Recent activity and strength in the 
debenture 4%s and 5s of Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph finds 
some support in improved prospects 
for the company’s Latin American 
subsidiaries and indications of a 
stronger foreign exchange situation 
for the southern republics. However, 
there have also been rumors of ne- 
gotiations for sale of some of the com- 
pany’s properties. Some time ago, 
the sale of the Roumanian subsidiary 
yielded a substantial amount of cash 
which was used in part by I. T. T. in 
purchasing debentures in the open 
market. Thus far, there has been 
nothing definite to indicate that these 
conjectures are well founded. 


“New Horizons” 
Celanese 


A s far as most investors are con- 
cerned, Celanese Corporation of 
America is the largest producer of 
acetate yarns in the United States. 
What many of them may not know, 
however, is that the big rayon unit is 
now a dominant factor in the world of 
fashion. This arises largely from its 
completely integrated position—from 


producing and weaving, to finishing. 


A year ago, realizing that the style- 
breach caused by the fall of France 
would have to be filled at home, 
Celanese first presented its “Creative 
Fabrics.” This was a group of in- 
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REAL ESTATE 


COLORADO 


NEW YORK 


Colorado’s famous mountain recreation area. 480 
acres timber, meadow, creek. Denver 80 miles. 
3 mi. town, R. R., highway, river adjoins forest 
reserve. Adaptable for cattle, lumber, dude ranch, 
or exclusive club. $6,000. Owner: 


E. TAYLOR 
4994 Vincent Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


FLORIDA 


BUILDERS 
Flower Hill, Port Washington, L. I. Four one- 
acre lots, ideal for better class residences, doc- 
tors; gas, electricity, on boulevard adjoining golf 
course, close to bay, 3 minutes to L. I. R. R., 
business section, schools, bus service; $14,000 or 
separate terms. 
D. SCHONEGEVEL 
50 Country Club Drive, Port Washington, L. I. 
Telephone: Manhasset 2953 


FOR SALE—30 acres, two houses, water, elec- 
tricity. Write: 
L. K. VAUSE, BOX 83 
BELLEVIEW, FLORIDA 


GEORGIA 


Timber Lands, Game Preserves, Islands, Winter 
Estates on the Georgia coast for sale. 
S. HADLEY BROWN 
BRUNSWICK, GEORGIA 


NEW JERSEY 


GENTLEMAN’S ESTATE, one of the finest in 
near-by Northern Jersey, has 28 acres with large 
lake. Here one can enjoy living in gorgeous 
setting. Recently 5,000 pheasants a year were 
profitably raised in modern pheasant runs. Stone 
house, 100 years old, beautifully modernized ; 
study and living room, each with fireplace; large 
dining room, breakfast rooms, model kitchen, 
recreation room, lavatory; owner’s suite of two 
bedrooms, two tiled bathrooms, sitting room, has 
separate stairway; four charming guest rooms, 
two tiled bathrooms, maid’s quarters with bath; 
second floor sun porch overlooks lake, velvety 
lawns, gardens, gorgeous trees, shrubbery; Sum- 
mer house on island in lake is cool spot on hottest 
day or evening; four-car garage, old stone black- 
smith shop; adjoining tennis court is rustic bar 
and entertaining room; two complete gardeners’ 
cottages, cow barn, modern brooder house; recent 
appraisal of this gentleman’s delightful home and 
farm at several times today’s price. Photos and 
appraisal available. Will sell exquisite furnishings. 
Price $45,000. One of the greatest values ever 
offered hereabout. 
WARREN ALLABOUGH 
31 N. Broad St. Ridgewood, N. J. 
Telephone: RIdgewood 6-4800 


TWO New Jersey Ducking Islands, 170 acres 
formerly owned by late Col. D. T. Abercrombie. 
3 hours out of New York. Comfortable Club- 
house accommodates 4. Four “‘sneakboxes.”’ Black 
duck shooting compares favorably with Carclinas. 
Excellent fishing in season. VanCamphen Heilner 
once classed this as ‘“‘wildest beach on Jersey 
Coast.” Rare bargain for man who knows duck 
shooting. Box 770, FINANCIAL WORLD, 
21 West Street, New York City. 


MOUNTAIN LAKES—Owners will thoroughly 
renovate and decorate to your taste, gentleman’s 
home of 10 rooms, 3 baths, 2 sunrooms; peren- 
nial borders, sunken garden to the south; rent 
$75; sale $7,500, worth twice; easy terms. 
MRS. L. M. KLINTRUP 
150 Boulevard, Mountain Lakes, N. J. 


PEEKSKILL MOUNTAINS — Brand new 
charming home (all improvements) available at 
my strictly private mountain estate to discrimi- 
nating family. Picturesque private lake, sandy 
bathing beach, excellent bass fishing, tennis (re- 
stricted). Buy now and gain at most reason- 
able terms. Take Albany Post Road and 11 
miles north of Peekskill turn left at sign ‘‘Lake 
Valhalla” or write: 


LEWIS NOVOTING 
COLD SPRING, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—11-room house, two baths, 4 acre; 
all city conveniences, fully furnished. Bus to 
station passes the house. Reason for selling, go- 
ing South. Excellent neighborhood. Large shade 
trees, lawns, close to schools, churches, stores. 
Reduced from $13,000 to $11,500. 


WM. J. EDMISTON 


91 Prospect St. Huntington, N. Y. 
ROCKLAND COUNTY 
Suffern, New York: Corner, 50x125, 7-room 


stucco house, enclosed porch, oil burner, 2-car 
garage. Near schools, churches, shopping cen- 
ter. Within one hour’s commuting distance to 
New York. Reduced for quick sale from $12,000 


to $10,000. Write: 127 Lafayette Avenue, 
Suffern, New York. 
DUTCHESS COUNTY—Attractive Colonial 


house, 9 rooms, 2 baths, heat, 4 fireplaees. Ample 
barns. 55 acres. $12,000. 


GERTRUDE BURNS, BROKER 
Stanfordville, New York 


VIRGINIA 


A BARGAIN SUCH AS 
THIS COMES BUT ONCE 
IN A BLUE MOON 
237 acres—completely equipped and stocked farm 
—10 room attractive home—completely furnished. 
Modern conveniences, magnificent view, well wa- 
tered and fenced. Ideal estate and stock farm, 
60 head cattle, etc., widow sacrifices for $30,000. 
For other farms, orchards, acreage, waterfronts, 
etc., write: 
VIRGINIA PROPERTIES CO. 

403 American Building Richmond, Va. 


FOR SALE Near Virginia Beach—Good invest- 
ment property—Indications point to business 
property soon. Lynnhaven River—large estate— 
¥% mile water front—oyster grounds, boating, 
fishing, crabbing—beautiful scenery. Priced right 
for immediate disposal to settle estate. Bxy a 
fore prices rise. 


E. K. MILHOLLAND 
VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. 


WE OFFER THE SOUNDEST INVEST- 
MENT IN THE LAND—THE LAND ITSELF 
Prices and taxes unbelievably low. Farm pro- 
duce prices steadily increasing. Investigate this 
“Prospect.” Let us know your requirements. 
We can meet them. Write: 


JOHN REID 
BENNETT REALTY CO., LYNCHBURG, VA. 


spirational designs, in a few exclu- 
sive prints, planned for high-fashion 
houses. Some critics said that a com- 
pany like Celanese, what with its 
accent on volume, could never make a 
success of such a “limited-quantity” 
venture. 

Events of the past twelve months 
have proved them to be wrong. And 
only last week, in New York City’s 


Ritz-Carlton Ballroom, the company 
climaxed the big fall collections by 
presenting its newest line of “Crea- 
tive Fabrics” before an audience of 
fashion experts. “New Horizons” is 
what Celanese called this latest offer- 
ing—and it will be remembered as 
the first anniversary of an important 
development in the history of the 
textile industry. 
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Your Country’s 
Defense! 


It takes money to build battle- 
ships and guns to defend our 
shores. You can help build them 
by starting to buy Defense Sav- 
ings Stamps today! Make it a 
habit to buy Defense Stamps. 


"HOW AND WHEN 
TO BUY AND SELL 
SECURITIES" 
$2.00 


“HOW AND WHEN TO BUY AND SELL 
SECURITIES" (pub. 1940), by Todd Wright, 
Financial Editor of a big New York news- 
paper. A non-technical handbook on Wall 
Street for the average investor. Tells how to 
protect profits and reduce risk of loss; how 
and why investors lose money; how stock ex- 
changes operate; how “tips” originate and 
why they are unreliable; eight elementary 
steps in investigating a stock before you buy 
it. Explains the basic rules of trading, margin- 
buying, short seiling, puts, calls, splits, strad- 
dies, spreads (things about which the public 
knows little or nothing). Outlines the funda- 
mentals of sound investment programs; de- 
scribes commodity markets, futures, etc., and 
tells how to read and understand the finan- 
cial pages. For the beginner rather than the 
profesional in stock market operations. 298 
pages; price, postpaid................ $2.00 
Residents of New York City 
Add 2% Local Sales Tax 
FINANCIAL WORLD BOOKSHOP 


21 West Street New York, N. Y. 


MAKE YOUR OWN CHARTS 


PRICE RANGER 


Use these specially designed chart blanks. 
They are particularly adaptable for the 
simplified plotting of daily stock market 
prices and volume, commodity prices, etc. 


Each sheet 8!/ by II inches, sufficient 
for a six-months' arithmetic record. 


Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets 
EDWARD WILLMS, 130 Cedar St., N. Y. C. 
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OVERCAPITALIZING ? 


Concluded from page 3 


ernment, or to buy out the Govern- 
ment’s interest either at original cost 
less depreciation or at an amount 
representing “fair value,’ which is 
subject to arbitration. In the event of 
termination of the major program of 
defense production before 1945, it 
may be assumed that arrangements 
will be made for accelerating the 
liquidation of the plant contracts on 
a similar basis. 

At least one important company is 
not depending entirely upon five-year 
amortization. Sperry Corporation re- 
cently revealed that it had adopted a 
policy of amortizing defense produc- 
tion facilities in three years. All facil- 
ities acquired since January 1, 1940, 
will be written off in the three years 
beginning January 1, 1941, or from 
date of acquisition if subsequently ac- 
quired. In addition, substantial de- 
ductions are being made from current 
earnings to establish large reserves 
for post-war readjustments, including 
changes jn or contraction of plant 
facilities. 


WESTINGHOUSE CASE 


One of the few instances of large 
scale private financing to cover capital 
needs arising from the defense pro- 
gram which has recently come to the 
attention of the investing public is the 
proposed program of Westinghouse 
Electric. This company requires ad- 
ditional working capital and funds for 
the acquisition of plant additions and 
equipment “in addition to those pro- 
vided and owned by agencies of the 
Federal Government and to be op- 
erated by the company.” Thus far, 
these needs have been met out of the 
company’s working funds and the 
proceeds of short term bank loans in 
the amount of $21 million. 

“Facing the prospect of still fur- 
ther expansion,” the management has 
decided that it should obtain addi- 
tional capital of about $60 million. 
That part of the new capital which 
the company expects to retain per- 
manently in its business will be ob- 
tained through issue of common stock, 
and the balance through an issue of 
medium term debentures. 

This announcement was followed 
by a moderate decline in the market 
for Westinghouse Electric common 


stock. Evidently the market is not 
disposed to view permanent expan- 
sion of capital to meet the exceptional 
current volume of business in a fav- 
orable light. However, as has already 
been observed, such developments are 
comparatively rare. Furthermore, 
this company’s capital structure is so 
conservative that a moderate expan- 
sion of equity capital can doubtless be 
effected without creating any danger 
of overcapitalization. 

Thus far, there is little or no evi- 
dence of a general trend toward over- 
capitalization of American industry 
through private capital emissions in 
connection with the defense boom. As- 
suming that developments continue 
along the same lines, relatively few 
companies will be overcapitalized 
when the defense program ends and 
the majority of these will probably be 
corporations formed especially for en- 
gaging in armament business. Over- 
expansion of physical plant, in rela- 
tion to probable future needs, seems 
inevitable. Most of this expansion 
will evidently be financed through the 
Government’s loan agencies. Several 
years hence, the Government may 
well be in possession of a large 
amount of surplus plant capacity. De- 
pending upon the disposition of such 
plant facilities, there may be some un- 
fortunate consequences for private 
business. But the headaches—with 
relatively few exceptions—will not be 
those which arise from excessive flo- 
tations of corporate capital issues in 
the private capital markets. 


Ordering Salt 
to Fight Snow 


EF ears over possible transportation 
difficulties later in the year, together 
with the current labor shortage, are 
resulting in a marked increase in 
advance sales of rock salt to be used 
by cities for ice and snow removal 
this winter. 

According to International Salt 
Company—leader of the industry— 
street and highway officials in defense 
centers are now ordering larger 
amounts of rock salt in order to fore- 
stall traffic tie-ups resulting from 
heavy snowstorms. 

Increased use of salt for snow re- 
moval saves manpower, since it re- 
quires only one application instead of 
the several which are usually neces- 
sary when abrasives (sand, cinders, 
etc.) are used. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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ws t. Paul Union Depot first refund- 
ing 5s of 1972 become callable next 
year (January 1), at a price of 110, 
and steps are under way to take im- 
mediate advantage of this change in 
the character of the bonds. Controlled 
by nine railroad companies, the sta- 
tion enterprise is calling for competi- 
tive bids on $14.7 million refunding 
bonds, which are expected to have a 
30-year maturity and a sinking fund 
to retire some $6.2 million of the 
initial total by 1971. Like the present 
issue, the new bonds will be guar- 
anteed as to principal and interest by 
the nine proprietary roads, which in- 
clude Northern Pacific, Burlington, 
Great Northern, St. Paul, Rock 
Island, and others. 

The 5s of 1972 were sold in 1923 
by a group headed by J. P. Morgan 
& Company. Three groups are un- 
derstood to have been formed to bid 
on the new issue: Halsey, Stuart & 
Company heads one; Harris Hall & 
Company (Chicago) and First Bos- 
ton Corporation head a second; and 
Harriman Ripley & Company head a 
third. 


x * 


Operating some 1,640 automobile 
routes and 133 food stores at the pres- 
ent time, Jewel Tea Company is plan- 
ning to expand to 2,000 routes and 
200 stores by 1944, if conditions are 
favorable. To raise the necessary 
funds, 50,000 shares of preferred 
stock are being sold to the public, at 
105. The new issue carries a 4% per 
cent dividend rate, is of $100 par 
value, and is callable at 110 to July 
1, 1946, and on a declining scale 
thereafter. Prior to this offering Jew- 
el’s entire capitalization consisted of 
555,830 shares of common. stock: 
there is no funded debt. 

Based on the company’s 1940 earn- 
ings—which of course cannot reflect 
any of the additional revenues ex- 
pected to be obtained from the new 
routes and stores—earnings were 
equivalent to $31.54 per share of the 
preferred stock now to be outstand- 
ing, over seven times the preferred 
dividend requirements. 
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An important advantage of Jewel 
Tea’s particular type of operation 1s 


that its auto routes are not subject to | 


chain store taxation, and provide a | 


wide margin of profit. In addition to | 


the new routes and stores to be 
opened, the expansion program also 
calls for additional warehouse and 
production facilities, including new 
coffee processing plants and ware- 
houses at Los Angeles and Barring- 
ton, Ill., additional facilities for the 
food stores department of the com- 
pany at Chicago. 

The underwriting group offering 
the preferred stock to the public is 
headed by Lehman Brothers, and also 
included Blyth & Company, First 


Boston Corporation, Hemphill, Noy- | 


es & Company and Kuhn, Loeb & | 


Company. 


For many years the firm of Mer- 
rill Lynch & Company published an 
annual booklet known as “Chain 
Store Statistics,” a presentation 
which was continued following the 
various changes which have occurred 
in the organization and firm name of 
this leading chain store investment 
house. Now, the enlarged firm of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane has put out an enlarged 1941 
edition of the work, containing com- 
ments on the industry, operating rec- 
ords of 30 of the largest organizations 
in the field, dividend and earnings 
averages, and other pertinent inform- 
ation concerning the industry. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs 
and charts, the booklet contains 40 


pages. 


x 


Two subsidiaries of the Common- 
wealth & Southern Corporation have 
filed SEC registration statements cov- 
ering new bond issues. The Missis- 
sippi Power Company proposes to sell 
a $8.9 million issue of mortgage 
bonds, due 1971. The Gulf Power 
Company’s statement covers a $5.6 
million issue, also maturing in 1971. 


FREE 


BOOKLETS 


Upon request, and without obligation, any of 
the literature listed below will be sent free 
direct from the firm by whom issued. To 
expedite handling, each letter should be con- 
fined to a request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give both name and address. 


Free Booklets Department 

THE FINANCIAL WORLD 

21 West Street, New York 
Accurate Touch Typewriting 
18-page booklet for anyone who 
wishes to learn to write by touch. Also 
for Secretaries who wish to increase 
their speed and accuracy. Please write 
on business letterhead. 


What Insured Safety Means to You 
Folder published by the largest build- 
ing and loan association serving the 
Southwest, whose current dividend is 
per annum. 


7 Pre-Planned Portfolios 

With Analyses 

A wide range of portfolios of interest 
to investors with $2,000 to $100,000, 
featuring liberal income, safety of 
principal and market appreciation. 


Offered by N. Y. S. E. firm. 


A Tested Plan for Future Security 
Booklet describing the modern and 
easy way to save safely. All savings 
fully insured up to $5,000.00 by the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. Dividends compounded 
semi-annually. 


Opening an Account 

Many helpful hints on trading pro- 
cedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N. Y. S. E. firm. 


How to Get 3!/% on Your Savings 

In 22 years this building and loan 
association has never paid less than 
3'/>%. Current financial statement on 
request. 


Complete Comfort and 

Cleanliness in Your Home 

This booklet brings you the facts about 
a great advance in low cost home 
heating and air conditioning systems. 
Available to present and prospective 
home owners. 

Three Reasons 

Folder tells why investment accounts 
are ideal for surplus funds of individu- 
als, families and organizations such as 
churches, lodges, clubs, etc. Published 
by a well known southern Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association. 
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Sutherland Paper Company 


Twin City Rapid Transit Company 


Data revised to September 10, 1941 Earnings ond Price Range (SUP) 
Incorporated: 1917, Michigan, as Sanitary | 5° 


Carton Company. Name changed to Kala- 40 [price nance 
mazoo Carton Company in same year and | 30 
ey title adopted 1918. Office: 243 20 


Patterson Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan. o 
Annual meeting: Second Monday in February. ° 


Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1940): 2,191. 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... *$900.000 


Capital stock ($10 par)...... .. 287,000 shs 


“Serial debentures, due 1942-50. 

Business: Largest manufacturer of paraffined cartons; also 
a large producer of other types of folding containers, wrap- 
pers and paperboard specialties. Big customers are the packers 
and dairy companies, while other outlets include the tobacco 
industry and breakfast cereal producers 

Management: Headed by L. W. Sutherland, founder of the 
business. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 30, 
1940, $2.6 million; cash, $604,227. Working capital ratio: 4-to-1. 
Book value of capital stock, $19.77 per share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Payments at various rates in every 
year since 1923, plus occasional extras in cash or stock. Present 
annual rate, $120 per share. 

Outlook: With food industries as chief outlet, a stable 
market for company’s products appears assured; the manage- 
ment’s efforts to find new markets indicate long term growth 
possibilities. 

Comment: Shares represent one of the more “conservative” 
commitments in the paper-container industry. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


ear 

Qu. ended Mar. 31 June ‘ Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends “Fy Range 
7$0.71 $0.46 $0.37 $1.54 $0.70 10%— 6% 
$0.46 0.54 0.63 0.52 2.15 11.00 5 —10 
0.53 0.84 0.79 0.49 §2.54 71.80 37%—23 
0.75 0.96 0.85 0.40 §2.80 11.80 39%—17% 
rs 0.68 0.69 0.40 0.27 2.04 1.60 32 —17% 
ee 0.40 0.50 0.94 0.68 2.52 1.30 eo 
, 0.70 0.82 0.76 0.56 2.84 1.20 353%—2 
0.51 0.97 coe 70.90 18% 


*Chicago Stock Exchange prices for 1935 and prior years. ¢Six months earnings. 


tIncluding extras. §After surtax; quarterly earnings are before this tax. {Includes 
80 cents payable September 15. #To September 10, 1941. 
Truax-Traer Coal Company 
Data revised to September 10, 1941 Earnings and Price Range (TRC) 
Incorporated: 1926, Delaware. Office: 8 |2> 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. [2° PRICE RANGE 
Annual meeting: Last Thrusday in July. ig 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1940): 
6% preferred, 17; 532% preferred, 100; 5 
common, not stated. 0 Fiscal year ends Apr. 30 $2 
Capitalization: Funded one. *None 
6% cum. conv. 
¥ 530 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE $1 
referre st cum. conv. 
4,314 shs 1934 °35 °36 37 °38 °39 “40 1941 
Common stock (no par).......... 440,851 shs 
*Long term bank loans, $1,250,000. {Callable at 110; convertible into 5. 418 shares 
of common. tCallable at 107%; convertible into 22,049 shares of common 


Business: One of the smaller bituminous coal wesibinaien: with 
relatively low cost properties in West Virginia and Illinois 
and smaller holdings in North Dakota and Canada. 

Management: Handicapped by the fundamental conditions. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital April 30, 
1941, $1.4 million; cash, $988,778. Working capital ratio: 
2.9-to-1. Book value of common, $15.33 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on common from 1929 to 1931; 
omitted 1932-35 and 1938. 

Outlook: Long term downtrend in coal demand, temporarily 
interrupted by the armament program, is expected to reassert 
itself after the war. 

Comment: Unfavorable economic position of the industry 
detracts from status of equities, despite better than average 
record for their group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Fiscal 
Qu Year's ——Calendar Years—, 
ended oy = Oct. 31 ended: Jan. 31 Apr.30 Total Dividends ir ce e 
1934. $0.29 935.. 32 $0.08 $0.88 None 6%— 3 
1935. Do. 08 0.13 1936.. 0.62 0.42 1.09 $0.25 9%— 4 
1936 D0.16 0.54 1937.. 1.01 D0.13 1.26 0.65 12 —4 
1937 D0.20 0.44 1938.. 0.55 D0.10 0.69 0.20 6%— 3% 
1938 D0.39 0.10 1939.. 0.39 Nil 0.10 None 7%— 3 
1939 DO0.40 0.39 1940. 0.45 0.09 0.53 0.25 5%— 3% 
D0.27 1941.. 0.76 0.19 0.92 *0.62% *6%— 4 
1941.. 0.26 10942. eee che) 


September 10, 1941. 


Data revised to September 10, 1941 9s Earnings and Price Range (TW) 

incorporated: 1939, Minnesota, as successor 20 

to a New Jersey company organized 1891. so 

Office: Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting: 10 

Fourth Monday in March. Number of stock- 5 

holders (December 31, 1940): Preferred, 560; $2 

p zation: 5, 0 

stock 7% cum . $100 OEFICIT PER GHARE 

000 s 2 

Common stock (no par). 1933 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 37 ‘38 1940 

~*Not callable. 


Business: Owns and controls through operating subsidiaries 
the entire street railway mileage of St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
vicinity, including interurban lines connecting with the local 
transportation systems. Also operates bus lines within and 
between St. Paul and Minneapolis, and suburban points. 

Management: Long experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 1940, 
$1.7 million; cash, $1.8 million. Working capital ratio: 2.7-to-1, 
Book value of common, $98.65 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred and liberal common 
dividends paid from 1899-1931; irregular preferred payments 
1932, 1936 and 1937. None since. Arrears as of June 30, 1941, 
$45.50 per share. Nothing on common since 1930. 

Outlook: Services are indispensable to area served and 
modernization has produced beneficial results. But rising costs 
tend to offset temporary increases in volume and the long 
term earnings outlook is not particularly impressive. 

Comment: Both preferred and common are speculative. 


—— ~ RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
8 30 


r.31 June 30 jept. . 31 Year's Total Price 
98 D$0.02 D$1.06 $0.29 $0.14 8%— 

0.92 0.18 DO0.68 0.77 1.19 125%— 
1.18 0.52 D0.39 0.69 2.00 17¥%— 8% 
0.94 0.42 DO0.40 0.18 1.14 17%— 2% 
0.01 D0.24 D1.14 0.22 D1.15 6 — 2% 
0.33 D0.21 D0.72 0.33 D0.27 1% 
0.20 D0.26 D0.85 0.46 D0.45 3%4— 1% 
0.28 D0.18 *1%— 1 


*To September 10, 1941. 


U. S. Realty & Improvement Company 
ue Earnings and Price Range (UZ) 


Data revised to September 10, 1941 
Incorporated: 1904, New Jersey 


. Office: 20 
Trinity Building, 111 Broadway, New York [15 }<4———— 
City. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in 10 
March. 5 


Capitalization: Funded debt..... 615,500 
Capital stock (no par).......... 00,000 shs 


*Excludes $6.8 million Plaza Operating 
., 1st 4s. Also guarantees $3.7 million pence pen $2 
new Trinity Bidg. bonds. 1933 ‘34 35 '36 37 ‘38 1940 


Business: One of the most important companies owning 
and managing real estate in the East. Derives income chiefly 
from operation of owned office buildings and hotels. Interest 
in construction and general building contracting was reduced 
after 1938 reclassification of stocks of George A. Fuller Co. 

Management: Unable to reattain profitable operations. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. December 31, 1940 bal- 
ance sheet (excluding 2 of its subsidiaries) showed working 
capital of $247,117; cash, $450,926. Working capital ratio: 
1.9-to-1. Indicated book value, $16.79. 

Dividend Record: Poor. Payments at varying amounts, 
1922-1931; none since. 

Outlook: Defense activities have brought some improvement 
in rental prospects over the intermediate term. Benefits of sub- 
sidiary debt modification and large gains in heavy construction 
should also help. But satisfactory earnings are not in pros- 
pect unless rising costs can be halted and rentals materially 
increased over recent levels. 

Comment: The stock is regarded as a radical speculation. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total Price 


Qu. en une ge 
eee D$0.08 D$0.13 +=D$0.23 D$0.54 12%— 4 
#1985..... DO0.09 D0.1 D0.13 D0.12 D0.49 11%— 3 
P1086. D0.13 D0.19 D0.15 D0.17 D0.64 19%— 7% 
D0.14 D0.14 DO0.15 D0.12 DO0.55 19%— 3% 
D0.1 D0.12 D0.11 D0.12 D0.47 7 — 2% 
D0.12 D0.1 DO0.12 D0.12 D0.49 
1948. D0.06 D0.04 D0.05 D0.47 1%— 


*U. 8S. Reolty and subsidiaries, exclusive of G. A. Fuller and subsidiaries. To 
September 10, 1941. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 
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Concluded from page 12 


It is a cockeyed economic philoso- 
phy that the advocates of price con- 
trol have embraced; when and if put 
to the real test of enforcement, it is 
bound to collapse. The contents of 
any barrel can not be retained if only 
the spigot is sealed and the bunghole 
left open. Before anything else is 
done with any price control, the bung- 
hole of wages and farm products must 
be calked up. 


PUBLIC FOOLED Tf we go back to 
ONCE AGAIN several of Man- 

hattan’s mayoral- 
ty campaigns we will recall that the 
burning issue that was raised to lure 
the vote was the preservation of the 
five-cent fare, and that to assure this 
all subway systems of the five bor- 
oughs were finally acquired by the 
City. 

In view of what has since hap- 

pened, the sanctity of that political 
pledge stands in danger of violation. 
A wage increase granted only a few 
weeks ago which will add more than 
$6 million to operating costs every 
year will make it almost impossible to 
maintain for long a five-cent fare un- 
less the increased expense is decept- 
ively concealed in the City’s deficit. 
In that case the taxpayer will foot 
the cost. 
So in light of what has happened 
to this glorious promise of keeping the 
five-cent fare sacrosanct, the voters 
will probably find themselves fooled 
once again. 


Auto Dealers Face 
Defense Problems 


? urtailment of new motor car 
production in the interest of defense 
has raised a serious unemployment 
problem in the sales and servicing 
sections of the automobile industry. 
That is the gist of a recent study made 
by the National Automobile Dealers 
Association. 

The approximately 1 million em- 
ployes in the auto industry, says the 
NADA, receive aggregate wages of 
$1.1 billion annually ; this is 13.8 per 
cent of the total U. S. retail and 
wholesale payroll. 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1941 


ITH accumulating evidence that inflation is taking hold, it is 

time, obviously, for you to undertake a thorough study of 
your investments in order to determine the extent to which you may 
benefit from it—or be hurt. 


Soaring commodity prices, feverish speculation in grains and cot- 
ton, and countless other factors warn of the probability that the tight- 
ening government controls, devised as an effort to check inflation, 
will be only partially effective. 


To a greater or lesser extent the situation affects every corpora- 
tion in which your capital is invested—but do you know just what 
that may mean to you in dollars and cents? In capital appreciation 
or depreciation? In income? Find out now! 


Your primary interest today is the safeguarding of your capital, 
the building of your income to meet the rising costs of living and the 
advancing tidal wave of taxes. To solve your problem you need pro- 
fessional help. Seasoned investors know this and submit to expert 
guidance, following programs specially prepared for them by advisers 
who devote their entire time to the collection, analysis and interpre- 
tation of every obtainable scrap of significant data. 


E A PRACTICAL INVESTOR. Enroll today as a client of 

Financial World Research Bureau and experience for yourself 
the satisfaction that comes from knowing that you will be told, 
promptly and clearly, exactly what program to follow—when and 
what to sell or buy in order to keep your investments properly bal- 
anced—how to guard your capital and fortify your income against 
the impact of higher taxes and increasing living costs. 


For regular service the minimum fee is $125 a year, which applies 
to portfolios valued up to $50,000 ($25 additional for each $10,000 
above $50,000). There’s a lower-cost modified supervisory service for 
portfolios valued at less than $15,000. 


Mail the coupon today, with a complete list of your holdings—in confidence—and 
let us discuss the application of the service to your individual situation. 


CLIP AND MAIL————-— 
| FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


- 21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Without obligation: You may send me 
the details of your Personal Investment 
Advisory Service. Sept. 17 


Mail the Booklet to— 
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Air-Way Electric Appliance Corp. 


. Earnings and Price Range (AWY) 
Data revised to September 10, 1941 son = 
Incorporated: 1920, Delaware, to acquire the 
assets of two companies. Office: 2101 Au- 
burn Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. Annual meeting: 
Fourth Tuesday in March. Number of stock- 
holders (March 6, 1941): Preferred, 319; 
common, 2,709. 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 0 


Common stock (no par).......... 389,700 shs 1933 ‘34 °35 °36 37 °38 °39 


*Callable at $110 per share. 


PRICE RANGE 


Ow 


Business: Under exclusive U. S. and Canadian patents, makes 
a household vacuum cleaning unit. Distribution is effected by 
house-to-house canvass, salesmen working in branch territories 
in U. S., Canada and Great Britain. 


Management: Beginning to show some progress. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 28, 1940, 
$373,230; cash, $48,555. Working capital ratio: 1.8-to-1. Book 
value of preferred stock, $77.51 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. Preferred dividends, 1927-1931. On 
September 1, 1941, accumulation amounted to $71.75 per share. 
Common payments, 1926-1931; none since. 

Outlook: Difficulties in obtaining raw materials under a strict 
priorities system appear particularly formidable in view of the 
poor earnings record of this company. 

Comment: Both the preferred and common are regarded as 
radical speculations. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Budd Wheel Company 


Data revised to September 10. 1941 


ty as suc- 20 

cessor u eel Corporation, organized 15 

1916, Office: 25th and Hunting Park Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia. Pa. Annual meeting: 5 

Second Wednesday in May. Number of ts) 

stockholders 31, 1939): Preferred, $2 
139; common, 6,626 $1 
Capitalization: Funded 0 
Common stock (no par).......... 965, wen 


1933 ‘34 ‘35 °36 ‘37 "38 °39 19<¢ 
*Bank loans $1,500,000. Preferred stock 
redeemed June 26, 1941, 


Business: Manufactures hubs, brakes, brake drums and 
assemblies, and metal wheels for automobiles, trucks and 
buses. Types of wheels include disc, wire and dual. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 1940, 
$1.4 million; cash, $733,862. Working capital ratio: 1.5-to-1. 
Book value of common $4.97 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. Common dividends initiated 1925; 
omitted 1927-28, 1932-35, and 1938-39. 

Outlook: Armament production should keep company’s 
facilities fully engaged over the intermediate future, offsetting 
losses in volume resulting from automobile curtailment. Profits 
will reflect shifts in the nature of manufacturing operations 
and tax factors. 

Comment: The stock involves a very substantial risk factor. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND tee RANGE OF COMMON: 


Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.05 $0.08 02 $0.06 None 5%— 


0.29 0.2 0.75 N 4%— 21 
Qu. ended: *Mar. 24 *June15 7Oct.8 *Dec. 31 Year’s Total Price Range 0.21 0.30 0.13 O14 0.78 $0.20 ae 8% 
aaa D$0.05 D$0.09 D$0.42 D$0.83 D$1.39 3%— 1% 0.26 0.26 0.07 0.10 *0.60 0.20 13 — 2% 
D0.21 DO0.15 DO0.43 D0.10 D0.89 2%— D0.21 D0.19 D0.24 0.12 D0.52 None 5%— 3 
D0.15 D0.06 D0.10 D0.74 6%— 2 1 0.14 0.03 0. 0.66 None 6%— 3 
D0.04 Nil DO0.08 D0.07 D0.19 R— % After surtax. {To September 10, 1941. 
*Dates are approximate, and periods average 12 weeks. {Dates are approximate, 
and periods average 16 weeks. iTo September 10, 1941. Butler Brothers 
Earnings and Price Range (BBR) 
Atlas Tack Corporation Data revised to September 10, 1941 Jos > 
Incorporated: 1887, Illinois, as successor to 90 I"ve aanee 
. arnings Go n ce: West Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 10 
Data revised to September 10, 1941 50 Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in March. 5 
,18 manufacturers, — 4 “Preferred stock debt........... None EARNED PER SHARE i 
haven, Mass. Annual meeting: Third Wed- oF = ($30 oD ar) 270,912 shs ‘96 "99 0 
of stockholders Common” ($10 par)...... 1,122,303 shs 1933 '34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 194C 
: 1,012. 
italization: Funded debt.......... Non 0 
stock (no 94,551 Dericit Pen snare *Redeemable at $31. Each share convertible into 1% shares to December 1, 1946. 


$1 
1933 ‘34 "35 ‘36 ‘37 “38 ‘39 1940 


Business: The world’s largest manufacturer of tacks. Output 
comprises some 24,000 different items and includes shoe hooks, 
eyelets, nails, tacks, furniture nails, and copper and iron rivets. 
Shoe manufacturers, hardware jobbers, furniture makers and 
wholesale dealers rank among most important consumers. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1940, $851,469; cash, $89,155. Working capital ratio: 3.3-to-1. 
Book value of capital stock, $17.96 per share. 

Dividend Record: After initial dividend in 1920, no payments 
until 1936-37. Resumed March 15, 1941, with payment of 15 
cents a share. 

Outlook. With products used in a diversified list of indus- 
tries, operations follow general business activity. Volume is 
the principal determinant of earnings, since profit margins are 
usually narrow. 

Comment: While status has improved, stock remains in an 
essentially speculative position. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE nenee OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
ar’s 
=. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
1934 *... D$0.19 16%— 5% 


None — 
= $0.13 $0.22 $0.42 $0.11 0.88 $0.75 30%—14 
a 0.43 D0.08 0.14 0.18 0.67 0.50 18%— 4% 
D0.06 0.03 0.24 D0.06 0.15 None 7%— 4% 
Se 0.30 0.19 0.31 0.36 1.16 None 8 —4% 
| ea 0.30 0.27 0.34 0.50 71.41 None 8%— 4 
70.36 70.59 bie 40.30 194— 6 


*Not available. +No provision made for excess profits tax. tTo September 10, 1941. 


Business: Largest U. S. wholesale distributor of a complete 
line of medium priced dry goods and variety and general 
merchandise. Sales are made chiefly to independent retail 
stores, and through 2 voluntary chains comprising 4,000 stores. 
Also owns 144 retail vadiety stores (Scott-Burr Stores) 

Management: Principal officers are long experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1941, 
$22.3 million; cash, $2.7 million. Working capital ratio: 3-to-1. 
Book value of common, $20.50 a share. 

Dividend Record: Substantial payments each year from 
incorporation through 1930; resumed in 1936. No regular rate. 

Outlook: Development of company’s interest in directly 
controlled variety chains and in large “voluntary chain” groups, 
as well as other policies expanding scope of organization is 
showing generally satisfactory results, but volume will depend 
largely upon general business conditions. 

Comment: Preferred stock is a “businessman’s investment”. 
Status of common has improved in recent years, but the stock 
is still rather speculative 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE names OF COMMON: 
ear’ 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. Dec. 31 Total. Dividends Price Range 
$1.10 N 12%— 4 


45 1.16 None 9%— 5% 

D$0.04 13 $0.73 0.87 1.69 $0.60 16%— 75% 
4 14 0.41 0.42 1.11 0.60 18%— 5% 
D0.39 D0.65 0.17 1.14 0.27 0.15 0 — 5% 
D0.26 DO0.20 0.43 0.86 0.83 0.30 
D0.22 D0.32 0.46 0.67 0.59 K 7%— 4% 
0.07 0.20 10.30 té%— 4% 


“Not reported. iSix months ended June 30. {To September 10, 1941. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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TRUCK MAKERS 


Concluded from page 6 


capital characteristic of most of 
the enterprises represented. Mack 
Trucks, for example, accrued normal 
income taxes at a 30 per cent rate in 
the first half of 1941, and set aside a 
contingency reserve of unspecified 
amount for excess profits taxes, but 
despite these factors the company re- 
ported earnings of $2.52 a share for 
the period, against $1.36 a share for 
the first half of 1940. 

The stock of this enterprise appears 
to be among the most favorably situ- 
ated in the group. The company has 
had a materially better record than 
have its competitors, and earnings 
this year should be the largest since 
1929. Around 31, the stock is not 
cheap in relation to the prices which 
have prevailed for the issue during 
the past three or four years, but this 
level appears reasonable in light of 
present and indicated prospective 
earning power of the company. 

White Motor Company has had a 
somewhat more erratic earnings rec- 
ord than Mack and the dividend per- 
formance of the latter has been far 
superior. Nevertheless, moderate com- 
mitments in White are warranted 
where a somewhat higher degree of 
risk may be assumed. The company 
resumed dividends earlier this year 
after a lapse since 1934, and first half 
earnings registered a gain despite a 
liberal tax allowance. The stock has 
already enjoyed an advance, but ap- 
pears to have further speculative pos- 
sibilities at present levels around 15. 

Yellow Truck is more vulnerable to 
excess profits taxes than are the other 
two enterprises mentioned, this 
charge amounting to $1.34 a share in 
the first half of 1941. The total Fed- 
eral tax bill for the period was $2.78 
a share in excess of that for the first 
half of 1940, yet earnings increased to 
$1.13 a share against 74 cents a share. 
Present holders are justified in main- 
taining their positions, at prices of 
around 15. 


Alloy Steels in Bombers 


Awe 5 tons of high grade alloy 
steels are needed to build a_ big 
bombing plane. 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1941 


VALUE FOR $385 


The following Bargain Combination Offer applies to all Factograph orders 
at $3.85 for $7.50 for 4 consecutive $3.85 Factograph Books) mailed 
between August Ist and September 30th. 


“STOCK FACTOGRAPH BOOK” 


April 23, 1941 Edition — $3.85 


(Reprinting all Financial World Factographs from Aug. 16, 1939 VALUE 
to Apr. 23, 1941)—1100 Regular and 560 Condensed Factographs 


“REVISED STOCK FACTOGRAPH / FOR 
SUPPLEMENT’ — Sept. 3, 1941 Edition — $1.25 ONLY 


(Reprinting all Financial World Factographs from April 30, 1941 
to Sept. 3, 1941 —212 Regular and 174 Condensed Stock Facto- $3.85 
graphs) 


Profit by These Factual and Statistical Analyses of 
All Corporations Whose Stocks Are Listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange and New York Curb 


Here you can find out in a few minutes the essential information needed to evaluate 
a company—its business, its management, its financial position, its working capital 
ratio, its 7-year record of earnings, dividends and price-range, its prospects for the 
future, and nearly a score of other useful items. 


The Supplement Brings Your Factograph Book 
Right Up-to-Date 


Our new Stock Factograph Supplement, just published, contains the following: 
(1) All the revised Stock Factographs appearing in Financial World since the big 
1941 Factograph Manual (with 1660 Regular and Condensed Factographs) was 
issued on April 23rd—right up to September 3rd, a total of 212; (2) a complete 
Cumulative Index covering all the Factographs in the September Supplement, plus 
every Factograph in the April edition that has not since been revised. This makes 
it necessary for you to refer to only ONE INDEX in order to turn instantly to the 
latest Factograph of any stock you wish to look up—whether it be in the April 
edition or the September 3rd Supplement; (3) there will be 174 Condensed 
Factographs of "Over-the-Counter" stocks (Industrials and Insurance)—making a 
grand total of 376 revised Factographs. Price $1.25, postpaid, or FREE to all who 
send us $3.85 for the big 1941 Factograph Book after Aug. |, 1941, and before 
September 30th. 


(Factograph Book subscribers—who send $7.50 for 4 consecutive $3.85 
Factograph Manuals—also receive Supplement FREE.) 


We Can Supply Any Book Published 
FREE ON REQUEST 


) List of Books on “Stock Speculation" 

) Samples of Daily, Weekly or Monthly ‘Stock Charts" 

) List of Books on "Stock Market Investment’ 

) List of Books and Charts on “Trading in Wheat and Commodities" 

) Sample Ruled Forms from "'Mi-Reference" and 
Investment Record Books 

(6) List of Books on "Dow Theory,’ also Tables and Charts of Dow-Jones 

Averages 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is Received. Book 
Buyers Living in N. Y. City Add 2% Local Sales Tax 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 


21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Consolidated Laundries Corporation 


General Outdoor Advertising Co. 


Earnings and Price Ra LAU 
Data revised to September 10, 1941 fas om 
incorporated: 1925, Maryland. Offices: 122 20 
East 42nd Street, New York City. Annual 15 
meeting: First Wednesday in April. 


rt Num- 10 PRICE RANGE 
ber of stockholders (June 14, 1941): Pre- 5 
ferred, 290; common, 1,900. i) 


Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None EARNED PER SHARE 


1 
1933 ‘34 "35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘39 1940 


*Callable at $107.50. 


Business: The largest chain-laundry organization in the 
industry. Operates 8 family units, 5 linen supply plants, 
2 wholesale laundry plants and 4 retail stores. Chief service 
area is the N. Y. metropolitan district; others include Asbury 
Park (N. J.); Stamford (Conn.); eastern Long Island; and 
Putnam, Dutchess and Orange Counties (N. Y.). 

Management: Enjoys a good reputation. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital June 14, 1941, 
$1.4 million; cash, $280,671. Working capital ratio: 3-to-1. 
Book value of common, $11.02 per share. 


Dividend Record: Preferred arrears cleared 1936; regular 
quarterly payments $1.87% per share thereafter. Varying 
common dividends 1926-27, 1930-33; none since. 

Outlook: General business conditions are a factor, but chief 
determinant of earnings is ability to maintain profit margins. 
These are subject to pressure from keen competition on the 
one hand, and cost factors on the other. 

Comment: Stock does not possess dynamic market charac- 
teristics. 


EARNINGS one PRICE OF COMMON: 


Data revised to September 10, 1941 » Comings and Price Range (GOU) 


Incorporated: 1925, New Jersey. Office: 20 
Harrison and Loomis Streets, Chicago, Ill. 


Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in 
March. Number of stockholders (December 5 
31, 1940): Preferred, 358; Class A, 1,291; 


common, 3,500. ° $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 0 
*Preferred stock 6% cum, DEFICIT PER SHARE $2 
28,133 shs $4 
1933 35 "36 ‘37 ‘38 “39 1940 


99,300 shs 

. 624,670 shs 
*Redeemable at $105 a share. tRedeemable at $60 a share. Participates, up to an 

additional $2 a share with common stock after latter has received $2 a share. 


Business: The largest U. S. organization in its field. Operates 
some 117,000 electric signs, poster panels, bulletins and painted 
walls. Billboard and sign space is located in some 1,400 com- 
munities with a total population of roughly 25 million. 

Management: Experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1940, $4 million; cash, $2.9 million. Working capital ratio: 
3.7-to-1. Book value of common, $10.06 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred arrears cleared 1937; regular 
payments thereafter. Substantial payments against Class A 
arrears in recent years; accumulations (giving effect to No- 
vember 15, 1941 payment) $12 a share. Common dividends 
1926-30; none since. 

Outlook: Volume and earnings ordinarily following general 
business trends. But growing competition from other adver- 
tising media will continue as an important operating factor. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s risk. Class A stock 
involves greater-than-average risks; common is speculative. 


AND RANGE OF COMMON: 


Common stock (no par)....... 


Mar. 21 Jun 5 Dec. 31 Year's Price Range June 30 Sept Dec. 31 Year's Total Price Rang 
D$0.16 $0:09° D$0.07 D$0.1 4%— 1% Dat 0.05 D$1.14 D$2.56 6%— 31 
D0.12 Nil 0.08 0.06 %— 1% D0.83 0.03 D0.0 D0.22 D1.03 6%4— 
D0.05 0.12 0.21 0. 0.5 9%— 3% D0.64 0.32 0. 0.2 0.22 15%— 5% 
0.11 0.25 6.24 D0.30 0.30 13%— 3% D0.6 0.67 0.45 0.44 *0.85 15%— 3% 
D0.01 0.14 0.23 0.20 0.56 7T%— 2% DO0.51 0.56 0.34 0.06 0.45 9%— 
06 0.23 0.18 0.15 0.50 Th%— 3% D0.61 0.70 0.52 0.12 0.73 bB%— 3% 
D0.12 0.19 0.10 0.02 0.19 2% D0.49 0.62 0.51 0.10 0.74 
D0.13 0.14 ose 2% D0.46 0.70 ° 3% 
*16 weeks ended December 31. {To September 10, 1941. *After surtax; quarterly earnings are before this tax. {To September 10, 1941. 
Ex-Cell-O Corporation General Realty & Utilities Corporation 
ings and Price 
Earnings and Price Range (XLO) Data revised to September 10, 1941 Earnings nd Price Range (GRY) 
a revise . 50 In rat 1929, 1 
incorporated: 1919, Michigan, as Ex-Cell-O 40 Madison 
Tool & Mfg. Co. Name changed to Ex-Cell-O | 30 |-smicewance meeting: Third Wednesday in December. 4 SRISE RANGE 
Aircraft & Tool Corp. 1929; present title 20 Number of stockholders {November 15, 2 3 
Second Thursday in April. Number of stock- 4 — 
reterr 8 | 


*$650,000 notes payable outstanding, due 
January 15, 1942. 


Business: Manufactures precision boring machines, carbide 
tool grinders, thread grinders, special high production ma- 
chinery, Diesel fuel injection systems, jigs, fixtures and preci- 
sion aircraft engine parts. Also makes machines used in 
making paper containers for the dairy industry. 

Management: Among the most capable in the industry. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 1940, 
$2.1 million; cash, $1 million. Working capital ratio: 1.6-to-1, 
Book value of common, $11.74 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1929-1930, and 1936 to date. No 
regular rate. 

Outlook: Operations will remain at high levels for the dura- 
tion of the defense effort. Efficient operating basis, sound trade 
position and increased diversification of output should cushion 
effects of the post-war let-down. 


Comment: Stock is one of the better grade capital goods 
issues. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE neues OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 pat Dividends Price Range 
on 8%— 3% 


ee $0.36 $0.17 D$0.14 D$0.02 $0.37 None %— 3 
1935........ 0.25 0.30 0.03 0.29 0.87 None 20 — 5% 
1936........ 0.01 0.35 0.40 0.32 1.08 *$0.75 235—14% 
eee 0.28 0. 4 0.51 0.53 71.69 *1.10 7%— 7 
1938........ 0.34 0.0 0.36 0.34 1.11 0.60 25 —8 
0.38 0. 0.49 0.87 2.21 1.00 25%—14% 
$1940....... 0.82 1.27 1.40 1.50 4.99 2.30 34%—20% 
t1941....... 1.35 1.38 eee eee $1.95 §30%—23% 


*Including extra. fAfter surtax. tAfter excess profits tex. §To September 10, 1941. 


30 


*Callable at $105 and accrued dividends; holders have option of receiving dividends 
cash or common stock. 

Business: Directly and through subsidiaries, company is en- 
gaged in real estate activities, which include financing of 
buildings under construction, purchase of land for improve- 
ment or resale, construction of office buildings and apartments, 
ete. Operations are conducted mainly in New York City. 

Management: Has had long experience. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital September 
30, 1940, $1.3 million; cash, $2 million. Working capital ratio: 
2.5-to-1. Book value of preferred, $83.84 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on preferred 1929-1931; none 
since; accumulations, $58.50 a share, as of July 15, 1941. Noth- 
ing ever paid on common. 

Outlook: Defense industry requirements and shifts of gov- 
ernment agencies from Washington have helped demand for 
New York office space, but improvement is not likely to be 
sufficiently extensive to provide adequate support for over- 
capitalized situations. 

Comment: Both the preferred and common stocks fall in 
the category of radical speculations. 


oF, AND pues RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 3 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1946 1941 

08 D$0.92 D$0.82 D$0.76 D$0.72 *D$0.51 tD$0.58 .... 
rice Range: 

High ..... 35% 3% 4% 5% 2% 1% 13/16 £% 

LOW 1 % 2 1 1 % % 


*Nine months’ period to September 30. 


tYear ended September 30, new fiscal year. 
Beptember 10, 1941. 
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Concluded from page 14 


No definite answers can be gained 
from attempts to explore the possibil- 
ities of similar developments after the 
close of World War II. Production 
of consumers’ goods, housing and con- 
sumer’s durable goods has continued 
at a high level; we are now entering 
a phase in which curtailments will 
make certain types of goods increas- 
ingly difficult to buy. 

The magnitude of post-war re- 
placement needs will be determined 
by the duration and degree of short- 
ages in various manufacturing indus- 
tries which, in turn, will depend upon 
the duration of the war and the degree 
to which the United States becomes 
involved in the hostilities. The in- 
tensification of laboratory and other 
experimental work is laying the foun- 
dation for the accelerated growth of 
young industries when the demands 
of the defense program contract. But 
whether or not there will be some 
epochal development comparable to 
the rise of the automobile industry in 
the 1920s is a matter for conjecture. 


NEW MARKETS? 


That there will be new outlets for 
American industry can scarcely be 
questioned. One which suggests itself 
as a strong probability is the rebuild- 
ing of countries shattered by instru- 
ments of destruction which make the 
weapons of 1914-18 appear as play- 
things by comparison. The advance 
in technique of long range bombing 
planes and explosives has led to de- 
struction of civilian property which 
will be reckoned in the billions. Air 
raid property loss in Great Britain 
alone during the first two years of the 
war is conservatively estimated at 
$500 million. Despite questions as to 
financing, it is a reasonable prediction 
that American industry will find 
large markets for its products in a 
vast field of reconstruction abroad 
when the war planes are grounded. 


x 


The third and concluding article of 
this series will continue the discussion 
of war and post-war business trends, 
and will develop the record of security 
prices in the years following the last 
great war, pointing out distinctions 
as well as possible parallels. 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1941 


DIVIDENDS 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 

Gompany Rate riod able Record 
Oe ee Q Oct. 1 Sep. 12 

Air 12% Q Sep. 25 Sep. 
Am. Agricultural Chem......... 30e .. Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
Am. cccccccece 50e .. Sep. 30 Sep. 16 

_ 3. $1.50 .. Sep. 30 Sep. 16 
25e .. Sep. 15 Sep. 5 
.. Sep. 30 Sep. 24 
An. T5e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 11 

50 Q@ Oct. 1 Sep. ll 
Am. water Works & E. pf.. .$1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 12 

50e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 25 

, 8. (B. F.) Sons pf 37% Q Oct. 1 Sep. 2 

Beneficial Ind’l Loan.......... 40c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 15 

Do $2. 62%c Q Sep. 30 Sep. 15 

Machine Co............. 40c .. Sep. 15 Sep. 8 

ff iS Se 10e Q Sep. 29 Sep. 20 

Be 50e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 

25e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 

lS5e .. Oct. 10 Sep. 17 

Bliss & Laughlin.............. 25c .. Bep. 30 Sep. 23 

Bohn Aluminum & Brass...... 50c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 

50c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 16 

Bridgeport Gas & Light...... 40c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 16 
$1 .. Sep. 15 Aug. 

50e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 19 

75e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 19 

Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 

Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 

Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 

f. Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 

4 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 

% of. ec Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 

.. Sep. 26 Sep. 16 

Chic. Pneumatic Tool.......... -- Oct. 1 Sep. 20 

62%e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 

T5e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Consolidated oi ee Q Nov. 15 Oct. 15 
Colorado Fuel & Iron........ .. Nov. 28 Nov. 14 
Com’ pf. .$1. Q Oct. 1 Sep. il 

$1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 11 

Do 1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. il 
Conn. Gas & Coke Sec. pf...75¢ 3 Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
ere 15 Sep. 25 Sep. 15 
Cuban Amer. Sugar 5%% 

1.37% Q Sep. 30 Sep. 19 
Davega Stores 5% pf....... 31%c Q Sep. 25 Sep. 15 
Davenport Hosiery Milis .. Oct. 1 Sep. 23 
Dominion Fdrys. & Steel..... 25¢ Q Oct. 1 Sep. 29 
Diamond T Motor Car....... 25¢ Q Sep. 26 Sep. 16 
Economy Grocery Strs. ...... 2 -- Sep. 29 Sep. 20 
Fanny Farmer Sandy 8...... 37%e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Fedders Mfg. Co. .......... 25e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Federal Light & Tract........ 25¢ Q Sep. 24 Sep. 15 
25e .. Oct. 25 Oct. 15 
First National Stores....... 62%c Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Florsheim Shoe A............ A -- Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Food Machinery Corp. .......3 Q Sep. 30 Sep. 15 

$1. Q Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
Formica Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
General Electric ............. 35e .. Oct. 25 Sep. 19 
General Time Instrument...... 50c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 18 

1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 18 
Gen. Tire "e Rubber 6% pf...$1.50 Q Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
Gidden 50e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 

Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 

*Gillette Safety Razor wie 5 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 1 
aux Sugar A .... -. Oct. 1 Sep. 18 
Grant (W. o es Q Oct. 1 Sep. 16 

SF eee Q Oct. 1 Sep. 16 
Grophound Corp. Q Oct. 1 . 20 

Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
25e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Grumman Aircraft a 5 -. Sep. 29 Sep. 11 
Heller Co. (W. E.) wa Q Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
Hercules Motors ..... ‘ aa -- Oct. 1 Sep. 19 
Homestake Mining 374%2c .. Sep. 25 Sep. 20 
Houston National Gas ....... 25¢ Q Sep. 30 23 
Hummel-Ross Fibre .......... Se .. 30 Sep. 15 
International Pap. & Pr. pf..$1.25 .. p. 27 19 
International Shoe ......... 374%e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Joplin Water Works 6% pf...$1.50 Q Oct. 15 Oct. 1 
Kansas Gas & Elec. 7% S. -$1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 

Do $6 PE. ccccccvcccccces $1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
37%e .. Oct. 1 . 17 
2 Q Oct. 6 Sep. 19 
Steel” 30e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 

Sapiddedasecducees Q Sep. 30 Sep. 19 
Mapes Cone. ME cetvetnaeaas Q Oct. 1 Sep. 17 
Marion Water 1% | ae Q Oct. 1 Sep. 11 
Marlin Rockwell .............. -. Oct. 1 Sep. 18 
Mead, Johnson & Co........... Tie Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Midland Steel Prod. -- Oct. 1 Sep. 16 
.. Oct. 16 Sep. 18 
Molybdenum Corp. .......... 12%ec .. Oct. 1 Sep. 18 
Monongahela Val. Wt. bg pf. - 7 Q Oct. 15 Oct. 1 
Murphy (G. C.) 5% pf..... 1.25 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 20 
Murray-Ohio Mfg. ........... -. Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Muskegon Piston Ring........ 40c .. Bep. 30 Sep. 11 
National Enameling & Stamp..50c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 20 


“Correcting error which appeared in September 
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We 
2 Power Light? 7% pf..$1.75 
6% $1.50 


Noblitt Ind. 
Northwestern Yeast 


25e 

15e 

Porto Rico 7% 
Canada 


a 
© : Co: : COFF 


silver Kine Mines 


Se. Porto iy Sugar 
8% pf. 


So. West Penn Pipe Line 
Standard Screw Co. 


> 


. 8.) 
Sun Life Assurance 


553 


5% of. 
Tri Continental om, 36 $1.50 


33 


Leet , 
Victor Chemicsi 


23 


Westmoreland Water $6 pf.. 
West Penn Electric, - 


$2 
West Texas Utilities $6 — -$1.50 
Wichita Water Co.. 


0: 00: POLLO: OO CLO: : 


Amalgamated Leather 6% 
Blumenthal (8.) & Co. pf. 
Brown-Forman Dist. 

Celluloid Corp. $7 pte. pf. . 
Cuban Amer. Sugar 7% pf... 
Easy Washing Mach. 


Gen. Adv. 
N. England Power Assn. 6% pf. $1 


2 pf. 
Penn Dixie Cement $7 pf. ‘ 
Puget Sound Power & Light 


Unit Dyewd. Corp. ne 
Univ. Pictures 8% ist Leg = 


Locke Steel Chain 
Mead, Johnson & Co. “3 
Se 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 


Bangor Hydro-Electric 
Engineers Public Service . 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand 
Canadian Breweries .............. 


May Department Stores 


24 Weeks to Juty 16 16 


25 
12 o— to June 30 
American Fruit Growers ......... DO.8 


Davison Chemical 1.27 D0.26 
Hecker Products .. 0.71 0.52 
Kayser (Julius) 1.29 0.24 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 
y 


28 


~ 


z 


Amer. Power & Licht 


2268 
sense 


£ 
Electric Light. . 


4 


ov 
Bz 


w 


. 
AFTER THE WAR? DECLARED 
Hidrs. of 
| Newport Electric 6% pf......$1.5 15 
N. Y¥. Auction ] 
N 17 
iv 
‘ ee 16 
— 5 : 
Nova Scotia Light & Power.$1.5 15 
Omnibus Corp. $8 pf. ........8% 19 
Outboard Marine & Mfg... ..85 5 
Pacific Lighting $5 pf. ......$1.2 30 
) Pacific Public Service ........10 18 
| Pacific Tel. & Tel..........$1.7 18 
Paramount Pictures ...........25 12 : 
Pathe Film $7 pf............$1.7 22 ye 
$2 Peoria Water Works 7% pf. .$1.7 11 
0 10 
$2 | 
“ 15 
30 
| Pratt & Lambert .............K4 15 
| Reliable Stores ...........12% 22 
22 
tes Richmond Wat. Wks. 6% pf. .$1.5 1! 
ted 18 
Safety Car Heating & .$1 18 
Selected Ind. pf. ..$1.37% 16 
aron Stee] 25, 18 
16 
er eo 18 
io: .. 19 
16 
lar | 15 
A -- Ste 16 
13 
| 53:7 15 
ids (Cal.) . .$3.7 15 
Tampa Gas 8% pf. ...........8 25 
Toledo Edison, 7% pf. .....58! 15 cL 
pr- Do 6% pf ae 5 15 : 
15 
19 : 
ck $1 15 
nge |_| 18 
2 15 
5% 11 
12 
10 
: 
i 
1 
18 
Worcester Salt Co. ............5) 29 
| 
Accumulated 
of. 18 
29 
19 
10 
| 38 19 
15 
2 15 ve 
16 
16 
3 
| 
Sherwin & W. (Ca.) pf $ 1 15 
ids | 19 
30 
of } Extra 
e- Colorado Fuel & Iron........25¢ 
Food Machinery Corp. ........35¢ 15 
| Hires (Chas. E.) .............30¢ 18 
15 
| 
y= 12. Months te July 3! 
1.88 
1.73 
9 Months to July 3i 
0.02 D0.03 
6 Months to July 31 
n 0.75 0.54 
1.70 1.20 Burroughs Adding Machine........ A ; 
3 Months te July 3! 
U. 8. Plywood 
Powdrell & Alexander ......... 
First National Stores ............ 


A 
7 Ended Week Ended 

Weekly Trade Indicators Sept.7 Weekly Car Loadings Aug. 30 

Miscellaneous 1941 1940 

tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 32,940 39,965 39,665 Eastern District 

{Electrical Output (x WEL)... 3,096 3,224 2,592 Baltimore & Ohio.............. 72,573 71,756 

§Steel Operations (% of Cap.). 96.9 96.3 91.9 Chesapeake & Ohio... ....0c00. 42,678 42,410 
Total Car Loadings (cars). 797,740 912,720 691,094 Delaware & Hudson..... cerses 18,021 17,976 

#Wholesale Commodity Price Lackaw'na & West’rn 

1 4,005 3,624 Norfolk & Western............. 31,007 31,592 
81,672 83,402 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 28,437 28,813 
0.403 152.939 New York Central............. 104,119 104,136 
& Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 141,252 140,4 ven 
Aug. 30 Aug. 23 Aug. 31 Chicago & St. Louis 

{Bank Clearings, New York City $3,415 $3,336 $2,293 19°754 12116 

{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 3,152 3,351 2,348 Wabash 16933 16°457 

*+Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,813 1,792 1,512 Western 13321 13616 

F.W. Index of Ind’l Production R Atlantic Coast Line............ 17,365 17,576 14,846 
*Daily average. 7000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Illinois Central ............... 3, k 514 

the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. Louisville & Nashville......... 34,499 32,890 28,372 

#Journal of Commerce. xRevised. Seaboard Air Line............. 15,546 16,331 13,738 

Commodity Prices: Sept. 9 Sept. 2 Sept. 10 Southern Ry. System........... 43,780 43,585 36,58] 

Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Northwest District 

Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 20.00 20.00 20.25 Chicago & Great Western...... 6,638 6,458 5,569 

Copper, Electrolytic (per Ib.).. 0.12 0.12 0.11% Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 36,868 35,933 30,286 

0.0585 0.0585 0.494 Chicago & North Western...... 46,860 46,244 39,968 

Zinc, N. Y. (per 0.07% 0.07% 0.0685 Great Northern 30,612 31,805 27,944 

Hides, Light Native (per lb.)... 0.15 0.15 0.11% NOPEhOrn 18,536 19,012 15,167 

Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 0.0940 0.0940 0.07 Central West District 

Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. per bbl.).. 1.11 1.11 0.96 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 31,486 31,017 

Wheat (per bushel)........... 1.31% 1.26% 0.94% Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 29,794 29,893 

ee eee 0.95% 0.91 5g 0.82 5 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 26,263 24,284 

Sugar, Raw (per lb.).......... 0.0360 0.0370 0.0271 Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 6,464 6,008 

Southern Pacific System....... 

Federal Reserve Reports  sept.3 Aug. 27 Sept. 4 29,222 29,583 

Banks, 101 Cities $10 $8,566 Western PadGc 5,255 5,473 

Total Commercial Loans....... 6,222 6,183 4,480 Southwestern District 7 

Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 607 448 390 

Other loans for Securities..... 436 437 463 Missourt Paciés ............... 29'142 29'773 

U. S. Govt. Securities Held...... 14,567 14,608 11,957 St. Louis-San Francisco jena batots 15 581 14522 

Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,768 3,802 3,665 St. Louis-Southwestern ........ 6.047 6,033 

Total Net Demand Deposits.... 24,349 24,453 20,901 Texas es 8864 8.361 

Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 462 325 281 Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business 

Reserve System ; conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 

Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2,241 2,281 2,490 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 

Total Money in Circulation..... 10,034 9,899 8,092 Association of American Railroads figures.) 

Monthly . INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Monthly 

Indicators ae ee Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39= 100 Indicators tly 

U.S. Gort. “$50,910 $43,913 200 Farm Income: 

Senthiy 644,735 609,912 190 |— Monthly figures are those of the 
Women’s Magazines.. 670,782 612,107 Federal Reserve Board Index;- Coal Shipments: 

Canadian Magazines.. 189,696 173,237 180 |}— weekly extensions are based on (net tons) *4.1 *3.7 
i i Tuc! ngs: 
_ —augustT—. 170|— Computations by The Financial Freight (tons) ...... 1,455,307 1,071,685 

World. Index Number ...... 155.12 133.75 

(lines) 736,519 624,931 160 Miles *136.5  *102.4 

Trade Paper Ads (pages) : I ‘wae e 

y Sales: 
150 Cars and ‘Trucks... 444,103 231,708 
Class Magazines ..... 541 Building Contracts Awarded: 

Steck Ineet Output: 140 F. W. Dodge Reports *$577.4 *$398.7 
Total (net tons)..... 7,000,957 6,186,383 130 Machine Tool Shipments *$57.9 *$31.5 
Operating Rate ..... 95.7% 89.5% Gear Sales (Index No.). 298 141 

Retail Merehandising Sales: Fluid Milk Sales: 

34 Chains & 3 Mail 120 —f\ Daily Average (qt.).. _*7.2 *6.8 

DP <sthehivsness *$342.2 *$263.7 Piano Production ..... 11,542 7,266 

U. 8B. Refined Zinc 110 World Tin Production: 

Production 75,524 57,196 A Movement (tons) : 
Stocks on Hand...... 17,969 52,214 90 rs: 143,089 71,226 

tShipbuilding Contracts: 86,879 79,523 

{Railroad Orders Movement (tons) : 
Locomotives ........ 603 168 70 }—+- Shipments .......... 54,067 
Freight Cars ....... 89,416 19,765 Production .......00. 42,048 
e crap: 
Butter *178.5 *123.6 50 Consumption (gross tons) *4.4 *3.5 
Lard and Fats (lbs) *3418  *803.2 Canada (tons) ...... 293,483 332,639 
Meat All Kinds (Ibs.) *761.3  *671.3 1932 °33 “37 “40UAN IO J A S ON D; Leather Activity: 
(ioe) #1809 1941 Conmemption (shine). 
Vegetables (Ibs.) .... *71.3 *71.9 Stocks on Hand (skins) *13.4 


*Million. 7Corporate new issues only, excluding refunding. {At first of month. §American Trucking Association. 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


—CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES— Vol. of Sales —————- CHARACTER OF TRADING————— Average Value of 
K 20 15 65 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No.of Total Un-- New New 40 Bond Sales 

1941 R.R.s Utilities Stocks Shares Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 
Sv. 127.51 29.93 18.65 43.13 535,696 750 204 336 210 29 11 90.52 $6,720,000 
Bes 127.17 29.75 18.67 43.00 574,710 718 268 227 223 38 4 90.44 6,230,000 
= 127.26 29.70 18.70 43.02 243,570 546 186 149 211 26 5 90.41 2,560,000 
ae 127.51 29.56 18.86 43.07 617,650 737 343 187 207 62 4 90.44 5,390,000 
Big 127.43 29.33 18.68 42.94 873,280 812 225 372 215 63 10 90.30 7,240,000 
19... 126.53 29.04 18.52 42.60 524,260 739 159 382 198 18 9 90.11 5,750,000 
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0-Year Earnings and Dividend Record of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 21 of a series which will cover all common there are three basic types of issues: (1) business 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange. When cycle stocks; (2) stable income issues: and (3) long 
considering the showing of any individual stock in the term trend stocks. (Any stocks for which 1940 earnings 
10-year average columns, it should be recognized that are not yet available will be presented in a later issue.) 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE ———— 


1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 196 = Average 


Earnings. .. .$1.67 $0.37 D$1.70 D$1.94 D$1.77. D$1.35 D$1.68 ——————. receivership -- 
Dividend.... 2.00 None None None None None None None None None $0.20 


.. Earnings.... 1.63 D0.28 0.73 2.01 1.09 2.27 3.31 : $2.93 $3.87 1.92 
Dividend.... 2.00 0.30 None 1.00 1.75 2.00 2.50 : 2.50 3.00 171 


Earnings.... 3.28 2.64 2.16 2.53 2.50 1.73 1.81 5 2.52 2.52 2.39 
Dividend.... 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 , 1.50 1.50 1.14 


Earnings... .g0.94 gD1.21 gD0.31 g0.30 g1.23 g1.83 g2.57 g1.28 gi.81 0.96 
Dividend.... 0.75 0.56 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.85 1.25 : 1.00 1.15 0.75 


Earnings. ..kD3.71 kD3.66 kD4.98 kD0.78 k2.38 k4.58 k5.65 q k3.23 k3.18 0.96 
Dividend....- Not available——— None None None 3.00 A 1.50 2.00 0.90 


Earnings... . D0.68 D1.07 D0.77 D0.43 D0.34 D0.44 D0.56 D0.06 0.30 D0.45 
Dividend. ...None None None None None None None None None 


Earnings. .. .h1.86 h1.38 h0.71 h2.03 h6.52 h4.40 h3.81 hD2.90 h0.76 
Dividend.... 2.00 1.25 0.52% 1.00 2.50 2.50 3.50 ‘ 0.87% 0.50 


Earnings.... 0.94 0.85 1.86 2.40 1.48 2.99 3.29 2. 4.22 3.88 
Dividend ....0.92 0.42 0.50 1.33 1.00 2.08 1.53 ° 1.80 2.00 


Earnings.... 5.72 D0.81 4.18 2.15 5.03 6.89 3.18 . 1.32 3.46 
Dividend..... 8.00 2.50 None None None 2.00 2.25 I None 1.00 


Earnings... .D0.92 D1.64 D1.03 D0.92 D0.91 0.42 0.59 ; 0.14 1.15 
Dividend... .None None None None None None None None None 


Earnings... .69.94 35.72 37.87 37.93 51.59 64.12 54.05 A 42.06 52.50 
Dividend.... 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 i 7.00 7.00 
Earnings.. .j D0.07 jD1.01 jD0.93 jD0.29 jD0.11 j1.08 j2.14 
Dividend.... 1.80 0.75 0.4 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.70 


~ 
o 


ma St 


We Earnings.... 1.01 0.46 D0.21 21 


0 
Dividend.... 2.00 1.25 1.00 0.75 


0. 2.01 
0. 

Westinghouse El. & Mfg... Earnings. . ..D1.23 13.44 D3.45 D0.03 
0. 


0 1.79 

0 #1.87% 12.25 
3 5.73 7.53 
0 


3 
5 
5 
0 


Dividend.... 3.87% 0.871 None None 5.50 6.00 


Weston Elec. Instrument.. Earnings.... 0.32 D1.33 D0.59 0.20 98 1.22 2.10 
Dividend.... 0.75 None None None None 0.85 1.00 
Westvaco Chlorine Prod.... Earnings.... 1.79 0.80 1.09 1.55 1.63 1.39 1.46 
Dividend.... 1.90 0.65 0.30 0.40 0.40 0.75 1.00 


Earnings. ...D2.05 D2.99 D1.13 D0.73 2.12 7.400 8.02 1.98 
Dividend....None None None None None None 5.00 None 


Earnings. ..D14.51 D16.91 D8.02 D4.65 BB Ip 4.71 4.03 D2.44 
Dividend....None None None None None None None None 
Earnings. ...D1.96 D1.84 1.27 0.96 0.72 1.36 1.30 D0.70 
Dividend.... 0.95 0.10 0.20 0.65 0.80 1.20 1.20 0.90 
White Motor Earnings. ...D4.98 D5.79 D5.46 D2.24 D4.66 1.09 0.11 D2.92 
Dividend.... 0.50 5.00 None 0.31 None None None None 
White Rock Min. Spring.. Earnings.... 4.08 2.51 1.81 1.87 1.33 1.43 1.34 0.58 
Dividend.... 4.50 3.00 2.00 2.00 1.55 1.75 1.40 0.50 
White Sewing Machine.... Earnings. ..D19.68 1D21.84 D4.10 D2.41 D1.82 D0.60 D0.50 D0.75 
Dividend....None None None None None None None None 


Wilcox Oil & Gas Earnings. ...D2.79 Di. i3 D1.25 D1.09 D0.71 D0.06 0.24 0.52 
Dividend....None None None None None None None None 


Willys-Overland ........... Earnings. . ..D4.97 D2.50 In Receivership— i0.14 iD0.71 
Dividend....Noune None None None None 
Earnings. ..jD1.93 jD1.08 j0.49 j0.94 j1.08 j1.06 j0.29 jD0.96 j0.63 
Dividend....None None None None 0.371% 0.50 0.50 None None 
Earnings D0.25 0.06 0.86 1.14 0.62 D0.05 0.25 
Dividend None None None None 0.55 0.25 None None N 0.10 
Earnings... ..D4.72 D7.49 D5.69 D4.25 D1.80 2.34 4.41 1.97 2.25 : D0.87 
Dividend....None None None None None None None None None f 0.10 
Woolworth (F. W.)........ Earnings.... 4.22 2.27 2.96 KS | 3.22 3.36 3.42 2.95 3.02 B 3.12 
Dividend.... 4.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 A 2.40 2.40 2.40 3 2.60 
Worthington Pump Earnings... .D4.97 D13.17 D17.30 D15.80 3.79 D2.61 0.54 D5.27 
Dividend....None None None None N None None None I None 
Wright Aeronautical ...... Earnings.... 0.33 0.42 0.61 1.61 ; p 3.48 5.48 6.24 , 3.17 
Dividend....None None None None x 2.00 2.00 2.00 5 1.10 
Wrigley, Wm., Jr.......... Earnings.... 5.13 3.63 ave 3.99 : . 4.43 3.88 4.33 x 4.16 
Dividend.... 4.00 3.50 3.00 3.50 4.25 3.75 4.25 3.78 
Yale & Towne Earnings....D1.49 D1.60 0.07 0.12 2.272 0.14 2.10 0.84 
: Dividend.... 2.00 1.00 0.70 0.60 : k 1.00 0.60 0.75 } 0.93 
Yellow Truck & Coach “B”’. Earnings.. ..D1.82 D2.30 D0.97 D0.92 0.85 DO0.16 0.76 D0.19 
Dividend....None None None None N None None None a 0.11 
Young Spring & Wire Earnings.... 1.28 D0.49 1.02 1.99 r 65 3.61 D1.71 0.51 . 1.65 
Dividend.... 2.75 1.00 0.25 0.75 By 2.25 None None 1.35 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube. Earnings....D6.55 _D11.75 D7.64 D2.91 6.79 D0.89 2.50 5. D0.68 
Dividend.... 2.75 None None None N 3.45 None None & 0.73 
Youngstown Steel Door.... Earnings. ..—Not available— D0.20 0.27 : ; 3.32 0.07 1.20 .1¢ 1.10 
Dividend.... 0.28 0.09 0.03 0.16 f i 2.00 0.25 1.00 a 0.62 
Earnings. ..dD0.80 dD1.18 d0.10 d0.02 d1.42 d2.18 d1.50 2. 1.21 
Dividend....None None None None 2.00 None 1.00 ; 0.40 
Earnings.... 1.14 0.69 0.45 D0.12 18 0.17 0.06 D0.03 0.24 
Dividend.... 1.00 0.55 None None N N None None None N 0.16 
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WHERE TO, SOLDIER? 


law gave him a pass today, for the 
week-end. 


The world is his—at least as far 
as the nearest town. No more K. P., 
no more drill, no more formations 
till Monday. He can be John Ameri- 
can, his own master, having a good 
time. That pass is his open sesame. 


But ts it? 


Where will he and his buddies go 
in that town overrun with soldiers? 
Where will they eat and sleep? What 
can the community do to give them 
relaxation and entertainment ? 


* * 


One of the forgotten problems in 
any high-speed scheme of national 
defense is how to provide for the sol- 
dier and sailor off duty. 


Within the camps and naval sta- 
tions the services themselves have 


excellent facilities. But in the sur- 
rounding cities and towns the prob- 
lem is acute and difficult. 


Many of the newer army camps 
are located far from the larger cen- 
ters. Into towns of 1,000 to 5,000 
population may come as many as 
3,000 men on a single evening. 
Where are they to go? How is the 
community to provide for them, to 
see that they get the wholesome food 
and entertainment that all of us would 
like them to have? 


To meet this emergency all the “ser- 
vice agencies” of the last war have 
joined forces. The Y. M. C. A., the 
National Catholic Community Ser- 
vice, the Salvation Army, the Y. W. 
C. A., the Jewish Welfare Board and 
the National Travelers’ Aid Associa- 
tion have combined to form the United 
Service Organizations—known as the 
U. S. O. Differences of race and creed 


have been forgotten; lesser distinc- 
tions have been subordinated to the 
idea of united service. 


How can you help? The U. S. O. 
is raising approximately eleven mil- 
lion dollars to finance its program of 
leisure-time aid to the men in service. 
This is your opportunity to do your 
bit for national defense. Give gener- 
ously to the U. S. O. 


How will the money be used? In 
maintaining 360 U. S. O. clubs. The 
government is building the club houses 
themselves. What is required now is 
money to operate them. 


How and where shall you give? To 
the local committee that has charge 
of your city’s part in this national 
drive. No matter how much or how 
little you feel you can give, send it 
today to your local chairman or to Na- 
tional U. S. O. Headquarters, Empire 
State Building, New York. 
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